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Gkneral Report /or the years 1901 and 1902, by W. P. Turnbull, 
Esq., (me of His Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Schools, on the 
Schools in the North-Eastern Division, cmnprisiv^j the 
Counties of Northitmrerland, Durham, and Yorkshire. 



My Lord, 

Roughly speaking, the North-Easteni Division consists of 
the counties of Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire. It 
is divided into 12 Districts. 

School Accommodation. 

The first matter this report deals with is the amomit and character 
of school accommodation. 

Mr. Northrop says : — 

" The supply of accommodation at the east end of Newcastle is still far Northum- 

frcm adequate to the demand.** berland 

,, _- , District. 

Mr. Foster : — 



*' In spite of the rapidly increasing population, the supply of schools is Sunderiand 
fairly well abreast of the requirements." District. 

Mr. Ward :— 

" In the first few years of the new Act the County Council will need to Durham 
attend to the question of accommodation, w^hich, in spite of all the building District, 
that has been accomplished, is still in many places far from what it should 
be. . . . There are no higher elementary schools.'* 

Mr. Leaf finds the total accommodation fairly adequate in Middles- Darlington 
brough, though more will have to be provided. The Board of District. 
West Hartlepool could hardly be doing more to keep pace with the 
abnormal demand. Stockton-on-Tees, at the N.E. and N.W., is 
deficient. 

" The school accommodation at Hartlepool is the worst in the district." 

A site has had to l3e acquired here by compulsory purchase. 

At Darlington the total accommodation shows no serious defi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Wilson : — 

** The accoQunodation for infants in Nortliallerton is wretched in quality Jljpon 
and deficient in quantity." ** Nowhere is there a higher elementary District 
achool, a higher giade school, or a school for upper standards only." 

The Ripon District is one of little country schools, 

7429. A 
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York 
District. 



District. 



Bradford 
District. 



Leeds 
District. 



Wakefield 
District. 



Halifax 
District. 

Slieffield 
District. 



Mr. Howard : — 

** ' Waiting ' has been the watchword of the last year." 

At Mexboro* there is still urgent need of siifficieiib and suitable 
school places. 

Mr. Monro : — 

*' Except in Hull, Bridlington, Hessle, and possibly the seaside resorts of 
Withcmsea and Hornsea, there has been scarcely any increase in the popu- 
lation." 



At Bridlington, through prolonged delay in finishing the Central 
Board School, many children are kept out of school. 

Bradford haa been active. After mentioning Shipley, Keigliley, 
and Bingley, Mr. Worley says : — 

" In other parts of the district, so far as supply is concerned, strenuous 
efforts have been made. . . . Just lately there has been a lull in the work." 

Mi*. Whitmell mentions the promptneas of the Leeds Board in 
])roviding for the rapidly growing population. 

Mr. Cornish points out one cause of an increased demand for 
school places — new Bye-laws. Bamsley has taken steps towards 
providing a new building for its higher elementary school 

At Halifax Mr. Tui-ner finds the Board continue to make strenuous 
efforts to provide suitable acconmiodation. 

The Sheffield Board in the year ended November, 1902, added 
640 places. Projected accommodation 5,482. Previously to this 
year the Borough had been largely extended. 

A Committee of the Sheffield Branch of the Northern Coxmties 
Education League submitted to the Sheffield Board, in June, 1902, 
a memorial on various matters, of which one was ** chronic over- 
crowding.'' The memorial points out that the population exceeded 
400,000 according to the census of 1901, and, taking it as 410,000, 
finds 1799 school places per 10,000 of population. I fear that real 
cause for anxiety exists, and I hope that children will not be 
allowed to suffer through any reluctance to set up temporary iron 
buildings where necessary. 

Cliaracter of Mr. Foster :— 

etc * Serious defects in preinisca and material oqiiipnicnt are much less appa- 

Sunderland rent than formerly." 

District. 

Leeds. Mr. Whitmell mentions the magnificent Cockbum Board SAool, 

named after the chairman of the Leeds Board, " whose splendid 
educational work more than entitles him to this honourable recogni- 
tion." 

** A capital building with every modem requirement has been erected by 
the managers of Leeds St. Mary's R.C. School for the instruction of their large 
staff of pupil teachers." 



4 Noilh- Eastern />>n>fm? of Emjrvnd, 

I once found caps in a wall ventilat^)r. It is a weakness in the 
Tobiu tube that you cannot easily clean it, even if you rememlx;r 
that this is necessary. 



Desks. 



Straight- 
holders. 



Mr. Northn)p says of desks : — 

"They are mainly too high for children, and, though Inindrcds of pounds ha\c 
been spent from the Aid Grant on new desks during the past four years, there 
is very little improvement in this respect. It is just as reasonable to dress 
up a boy in his father's clothes as to put him to learn writing at a desk quite 
high enough for any adult. And yet this is what is done." 

I have never yet seen a straight-holder, that is, a metal framework 
against which the child can lean his forehead, and thus be prevented 
from injiiring his sight by writing with the eye Xjoo near the work. 
It would be one means of combating the mischief of desks built 
without regard t-o the horizontal distance betw^een the desk -top and 
the seat. 



Hull. 



Mr. Monro : — 

" While the board schools of Hull have not in the past been liberally 
supplied w ith suitable or even necessary furniture and apparatus, there are 
indications now of a better spirit prevailing, but improvement proceeds with 
tardy steps." 



Infant Schools. 



Leeds 
District. 



Drawing. 



Mjp. Whitmell:— 

" The education of infants has steadily improved, and in the best schools 
leaves little to be desired. The children thoroughly enjoy their school life 
and would rather be in school than at home." 

" Free-arm drawing with coloured chalks is growing in favour, and brush- 
work has been introduced with very gratifying results. Often the children 
are trained to use both hands." 



Measuring. " The foot-rule may easily and with advantage be taught to uifants." 



Bradford 
District. 

Babies. 

Furniture. 



Mr. Worley : — 

** The work has of late developed by leaps and boimds. . . One pleasing 
feature in the development is the care bestowed upon the babies. . . They 
now of ten have the bestclass-rocmi. . . Most of the galleries have gone, many 
of which were like the stocks of old. It would be well also if desks in a babies' 
ro(Hn, and perhaps in other infant rooms, gave way to tables — short tables, 
twice the width of an ordinary desk, sufficient to seat 8 or 10 children in 
small armchairs, three or four on each side, one at each end. Should a longer 
table be required, place two or three together end to end. Three advantages 
are gained : — 

(a) The teacher can move easily amongst her scholars ; 

(b) The tables can be placed anywhere in the room ; 

(c) the whole, or nearly so, of the fk)or space can be utilised for games, 

etc. 
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Sheffield for printing pamphlets containing su^^eationB with r^ard 
to schemes. 

pecimens As specimens I will mention a scheme received from the boys' 
8cheiueH. department of a country school near Bamsley, and also a 

detailed scheme of English received from a school in the borough 

of Rotherham. 

Both these schemes provide for hearing, a provision 
not superfluous, and for speaking. The Rotiberham scheme 
places writing before reading, and justly, for in the order of dis- 
covery of these two arts, writing is first. In both schemes the 
lowest class leanis self-expression in writing, so that the scholar 
realises why he learns to write. The use of a dictionary is provided 
for, a most important matter, for the scholar thus learns to find 
things out for himself. The rural school does not overlook the 
indexed atlas (again providing for self-help), nor the chronological 
chart, without which, in some form, history is an insecure possession. 

pinions of Does this freedom make the teacher's work pleasanter and 

«nehead j^ore hopeful? 
ttchers. ^ 

Here are answers of ten Sheffield head teachers to this question : — 

Denominational : — 

1. "Yes." 2. "Work harder but pleasanter." 3. "No perceptible 
change consequent upon Block Grant." 

Board : — 

4. " Yes." 5. " Yes-decidedly pleasanter." 6. " Yes, decidedly." 

7 " Emphatically yes ! There is less forcing and more encouragement." 
8. " Should say, yes." 9. " I think so. As far as board teachers are con- 
cerned the School Board practically settles the curriculum." 10. " Yes." 

Another (board) head teacher says of freedom of curriculum : — 

" I have always felt, and it is an increasing factor in my own school life 
and my school management, that it entails a much greater responsibility 
on the head teacher and comparatively also upon his staff. It gives a greater 
responsibility and a freedom 1 have always advocated and desired." 

Number 8 of the above-quoted teachers says : — 

"In my opinion the work of the schooknaster has been rendered heavier 
and more responsible, since the testing and record of each scholar's progress 
at regular periods is placed in his hands." 

This suggests that examinations oti the head tt^aclu^r's ])art may 
be too frequent. 

No. 2:— 

" Head teacher*s work much harder, but on a better system. He and 
children are happier and more natural." 



Mr TvmbuU's Oenend Bspori far 1901 and 1902. 7 

A l)oard aohool teacher : — 

** Tlie introductdoii of the Block Grant has made little or no difference 
to me in the working of this school.** 

Another head teacher: — 

" So far as the work in a board school is concerned, I see no appreciable 
difference since the * freeing of the school curriculum imder the Block Grant.* 
I believe that the more intelligent methods of teaching now gaining gromid 
in schools will make school life more attractive and will, T hope, lead to 
Uie scholars leaving school being more wishful to attend continuation schools/' 

A denominational head teacher : — 

" I believe that the work of aU teachers is increased, and testify that all 
grades of teachers under me like the working of the system.** 

Another : — 

** The head teacher in arranging the work of the scliool now considers 
what subjects are most likely to benefit the children in his particular district, 
and not what will bring in the most * grant.* '* 



English, etc. 

Perhaps the most important consequence of the increased freedom Composi- 
has been the descent to the lower pa^ of schools of sdf-exfressum ^i^"- 
in writing (" composition " it may for convenience be called). 

Mr. Whitmell:— 

*' Composition is now much better taught, and many teachers wisely Leeds 
arrange that it shall form part of the work of every class. It is difficult District, 
to over-rate the importance of teaching children to express themselves 
clearly and simply in writing. 

" The old plan of immediately reproducing a story read aloud by tlie teacher 
too often leads to an exercise of memory only, and quite fails to develop 
(Nriginal thought and expression.*' 

Mr. Cornish finds that in many schools the formation of sentences Wakefield 
in writing is begim in Standard II., or even in Standard I., and is District, 
found not to press the children unduly. 

Mr. Turner : — 



*' Tliere is a growing and, I think, a commendable tendency to intrcKhice Halifax 
written composition in the lower, and even tlie lowest classes.'* I)istrict. 

Mr. Howard : — 

" Composition has improved all round. Tlie children appear to enjoy York 
writing descriptions of objects discussed in object lessons, and the ' repro- District, 
duction of a 9,Uxy * is dying out.** 

Dr. G. F. Smith (Sheffield Staff) :— 

"At no period during my eighteen years' connection with the Sheffield Shetfield 
district was composition so well done as it is now. The older Codes re<|uin'd District. 
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Reading. 

Durham 
District. 



Darlington 
District. 



Leeds 
District. 



It is (I think) a mistake for the higher classes to use slates until new work 
can be done neatly. This prevents the inspector from gauging progress." 

Mr. Jarman (Siinderland Staff) : — 

**The use of slates in upper standards dies a very hard death. They 
are often used so that H.M.I. may have no evidence to go upon." 

Mr. Leaf: — 

*' It is to be wished that slates could be abolished from elementary schools. 
Even under the most careful teachers their use is apt to be attended by 
circumstances which are always insalubrious and frequently revolting. 
Besides, the use of paper would be a far better training in habitual accuracy." 

In order to induce people to adopt paper instead of slates, it is 
desirable to give them information as to the cost of the change. 
But if the London School Board has done away with children's 
slates, the required information should be easy to obtain. Two 
difficulties may be mentioned : the trouble of sharpening p^cils, 
and the possible lack of sufficient desks. The first difficulty may 
be met by using a machine, which costs 21s. The lade of sufficient 
desks ought not to exist, even if slates are used. The practice of 
writing on a slate supported only by the writ^ is not one to be 
encouraged. 

Mr. Ward : — 

*' The power to read so as to get at the sense of a passage appears to be 
increasing, though without prolonged investigation it is not easy to be cer- 
tain The relative values of the power to read aloud and the power 

to read in order to learn require adjusting. There may be many educated 
adults who would fail in a reading test, but who can rapidly get at the heart 
of a paragraph or a book." 

Mr. Leaf sa3r8 that the teaching of reading : — 

''is no longer confined to the elocutionary side, but an attempt is being 
made to train the children to read so as to acquire and use informattcn. 
There seems to be no reason why so-called * silent ' readmg should not be 
practised from the very first. Children who can read at all can hardly 
begm too early to read with the definite object of ' getting to know ' and 
using their knowledge. This principle is, in fact, beginning to be recognised. . . 
It is occasionally foimd that the amount of wotk set is not judiciously appor- 
tioned to the time to be employed, and that the children's reading is not 
tested thoroughly enougli, or is tested before it has had time to be assimilated, 
with little better result than verbal reproduction of the book. It is par- 
ticularly undesirable to allow children to do composition immediately sdtter 
having read about the subject on which they are to write." 

And possibly it is not very desirable that they should do composition 
immediately after receiving instruction on the subject-matter. 

Mr. Whitmell says of reading : — 

'* This is reasonably good. But I should like to see that some of the books 
used are really good literature, and not merely geographical, historicaL 
or scientific * readers.' In some schools there is a danger of the literary 
* reader ' being somewhat neglected."- 
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Mr. Oomieh: — 

'^ The reading lessoQ stiil oontinues to be an exerdse in artificial and not Wakefield 
always appropriate declamation. One also still hears children reading District. 
* Ebrry went into page 51 the garden/ with somewhat grotesque effect. . . . 
Silent reading is seldom given, and where given is seldom reaUy silent. .... 
Continuous readers, sudi as abridged editions oC ' Ivanhoe * and ' David 
Copperfield,' are being introduced and should have a gopd influence.*' 

Mr. Howard finds geography and history frequently provided for York 
by stud3ang the contents of geography and history readers, with District, 
oral exposition. Though there are thus more reading lessons, it 
is doubtful whether there is more practice in reading aloud 
individually. 

** Qreater care is needed in the selecticm of reading books, especially for 
small schools, where the first class is composed of all children above Standard 
III. The geography and history readers used for study and silent reading 
are sometimes far too difficult for these purposes. A child in. Standard IV. 
cannot be expected to benefit by studying alone a book hard enough for 
Standard VI. 

** Nevertheless, reading has in many ways improved.** 

Mr. Harrison (Sheffield Stafif) :— 

'' In the reading lesson there is a growing tendency to recognise the desir* Shefiield 
ability of training children to read so that they may know what they read District, 
about, to teach them to understand what the book is telling them and 
gather for their own use the substance of the passage read.** 

In a country school, Mr. Taylor (Sheffield Staff) lately gave 
each (diild in Standard HI. a new page of history for study. 

" I told them I should return in a quarter of an hour and expect each 
child to reproduce from memory in short sentences ihe substance of the 
chapter read. Each according to the measure of his intelligence satisfied 
my quest ; and I could not help thinking that, ten years ago, what I desired 
the children to do would have been considered a cruel exaction.** 

It may be well to ask whether we do not attach too great a value Have we too 
to the mere nurnber of reading-books. A shepherd boy, who died ^^ 
in 1775 as Librarian of the Imperial Library at Vienna, taught b^^oj^^^f' 
himself to read by means of a printed copy of the Lord's Prayer. 
He analysed and compared, and arrived at the phonic meaning 
of the symbols. Would not a single reading sheet, properly chosen, 
contain enough to teach the mechanical art of reading ? It would 
not take many '^ normal words " to exhaust the soimds of the English 
language, though no one seems to produce a book applying a ncnmal- 
word method to English. 

Again, would not one good book of selections from the verse and 
|Ut)se of first-rate authors suffice, if properly used, for Standards lU. 
to VIL, so far as the mere art of reading aloud is concerned, not 
to mention the advantage of making such a book the foundation 
of composition and reoitation ? 

Mr. Thackray (York Staff) :— 

" If the children were allowed to take their reading-books home, some of Books at 
the mechanical difficulties would be more readily overcome.*' home. 
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There is much to be said for requiring that at least some 
reading and text books be provided by the parents. The scholar 
might learn to take a pride in the care of his own property, and 
might teach himself out of school. Moreover, his family might 
give him help if they could see his book, and could take more 
interest in his school woric. And the school might with less di£S- 
culty be furnished with the necessary text- books. 

Even if the school supplies the book, it is well to allot to each 
cliild a )x)ok, to be his while he remains in the class. 



Mr. Harrison (Sheffield Staff) :— 

'* If parents could be induced, and in these days of free schools and cheap 
publications it does not seem that it would be a heavy tax, to provide the 
scholars in Standards IV. to Vll. with an atlas, a dictionary, and a few 
simple text -books, it would not only tend to promote a sound method of 
instruction and the formation of valuable habits, but the books as the 
(HisBession of the scliolar would form the nucleus of his library, limited though 
it might be, and enable him at any time to recall what he had forgotten, or 
e\en to carry (Hi the study of the subjects which most interested him.*' 



Does the Mr. Duim (Halifax Staff) made inquiries at seven evening schools 

scholar j,^ ^]^q boroughs of Halifax and Huddersfield to ascertain what 

Itt&rii lo 10 vi^ 

proportion of the students lx)rrowed books from any library. 



reading ? 

Halifax 

District 



*' In six of the schools, out of 375 students 39 only were in the habit of 
borrowing books frotn a library. In the seventh school, situated in a some- 
what better ncighlHHirhood in Halifax, r>5 students out of 142 made use of a 
library." 



The Free 
Lihrary. 



But, on the other hand, Mr. Turner says : — 

" At some schools, certainly, where there is a good library on the premises, 
or where the scholars have easy access to a free library, all is done that is 
possible to encourage a love of good reading. The teachers take a pleasure 
in rec(»nmending books to the boys and girls, and in ascertaining whether 
the books have been read with pleasure and profit. Occasionally a cata- 
logue of the ' children's books ' in the Free Library is kept at the school, and 
the teachers direct their scholars' attention to suitable lxx)ks and keep a list 
of what each boy or girl reads. 

** Some of the Halifax board schools are used as distributing centres for 
the Borough Free Library. Mr. Qibson, the headmaster of Warley Road 
Boys' School, Halifax, has kindly supplied me with the following account of 
the use of the branch of the Free Library which is kept at his school : — 

" * The library is open to all children in the school above Standard II. 
Fifty per cent, of the boys in Standards IV. to A' II. regularly take books 
from the library. On the average, 130 books are exchanged each week. 
(The average attendance at the school is nearly 300.) Every Friday, wlien 
the boys assemble in the morning, the books are collected by the monitor 
of each class. £ach boy has [H-eviously entered on a slip of paper the names 
of several books he wishes to read. The books are exchanged during the 
morning, and placed on the class teacher's desk. At the close of the school* 
meeting they are handed to the boys. The work of the class is not inter- 
fered with by either collection or distribution. Each teacher is requested to 
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that the boys should go to the liln^iry and bcrrow books with their own 
tickets in the (x-dinary way. Once get them into the habit of doing this, 
and there is good reason to hope that tliey will continue to do so. 
The problem ** Our children leave school at an age when it is ahnost impossible for them 
to be solved, to enjoy one of our standard authors at home without assistance. How then 
can we get them to turn to sudi writers when they bbcokne old enough to be 
capaUe of enjoying them ? This is the problem we have to solve." 

Boys must have boys' books, but they must learn that 

" the man who fails to get beyond this sort of mind-lood remains a baby 
so far as his intellectual development is concerned." 

Note-books. Each boy is to have a note-book and enter. therein a classified 
list of books to be read, and a record of books read. 

** r am endeavouring to get the boys to feel that every man ought to have 
a little library of his own, and that they should begin at once to make a 
small collection of books and keep them as carefuUy as possible." 

(See Mr. Harrison's remarks, above.) 

As the power to read becomes more and more widely spread, the 
necessity for guidance in choosing what to read beccxnes mosre and 
more urgent. 



Books at 
home. 



An urgent 
duty. 



Dr. Smith (Sheffield Staflf) :— 

" There is the very serious responsibility resting upon the teacher of 
endeavouring to direct his pupils* reading into the right channels. There is 
no denying the fact that this is the day of reading cheapy trashy literature." 
*'The Hooliganism in oiu- large towns is, 1 believe, due largely to the fact that 
what is read is what ought not to be read, t am glad some teachers are 
taking steps to remedy this growing and pernicious practice." 



Recitation. Mr. Northrop says of recitation : 

Neglect of 
individual 
work. 



"It would be well if the practice of conunitting to memory were converted 
into a home lesson. . . . The practice of learning poetry by continuous 
simultaneous repetition tends to weaken both the power of attention and of 
memory.'* 



Mr. Carter (Bradford Staff) :— 

" Even recitation is taught orally, and the opportunity of learning by 
heart individually is missed." 

Lack of copies of the piece is no excuse for this neglect of indi- 
vidual memory work, for children could transcribe from a black- 
board. 



Prose 
recitation. 



Mr. Foster: — 

" It seems a pity that prose extracts from recognised authors are not 
more generally committed to memory in addition to the usual lines of poetry, 
tor it is admitted that only by careful practice and constant attentkxi to 
good models can compositioQ be effectively taught." 
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District. 



Wakefield 
J)iHtrict. 

An instance 
of a good 
method. 



Scribbling 
books. 

Hull 
District. 

Bad style. 
Decimals. 

Halifax 
District. 

Scheme B. 

Sheffield 
District. 



** When we inspect the teaching of ariUimetic now, wc see what the 
children are actually trying to do, not what they could have done Ir-irg 
a^o, and in these circumstances wc ought to expect more errors than 
formerly. 

*' At visits of inspection paid early in tlie educational year^ it would he 
unreasonable to expect great accuracy, but at a second vuit later on 
there should be evidence of progress, and I record with pleasure that the 
improvement noted is often highly satisfactory." 

Mr. Whitmeli sayfl of arithmetic : — 

** This is well done, but there is still room for more rational schemes. . . It 
would be well to introduce decimals earlier. The working is often unneces- 
sarily slow, efficiency beinp sacrificed to neatness." 

Mr. ComiBh : — 

*' A teacher of a lower standard, having written a problem on the board, 
asked, ' Who can make up a little sum like that ? * Many of the chiklren 
were ready with a similar sum involving small niunbers, which was worked 
mentally, and thus they arrived of themselves at the correct method. But 
this sort of thing is the exception. . . ** 

" I am glad to see that some schools are employing scribbling books and 
lead pencils for rapid work." 

Mr. Monro : — 

" Examination of the exercise books of scholars in Standards V. to VII. too 
often reveals a mass of figures, but no words of explanation. 

** llarely are decimals thoroughly appreciated and properly applied to the 
working of sums, even by the junior teachers." 

Mr. Tumor : — 

** The use ot Scheme B is slowly, too slowly, extending.** 

Dr. Smith (Sheffield Staff) :— 

'* Arithmetic is better taught, but is less accurate tliaii formerly. . . There 
is a very palpable lack of rapidity in \\ orking. I think the working of sums 
in exercise books for show at the inspector's visit has something to do with 
this. There is a striving after too nmch neatness, even to the absurd use 
of tlic ruler in drawing the line seiiarating the niiincrator of a fraction from 
the denominator. . . . Many easy calculations which could be done mentally, 
and which are quite unnecessary for following the working of the mm, appear 
on the paper." 



Perhaps there would be more accuracy if children knew some 
simple ways of testing their work. 

Mr. Harrison (Sheffield Staff) :— 

Examina- " In arithmetic the effect of the amiual exammation on the method of 

tion instead teaching is still strikingly apparent. Tlie test card method still generally 
of teaching, prevails after the first few months of the year, during which the bare rules 
are taught. If the cards are not actually given out, the blackboard follows 
the same plan : — Three plain sums, each of a different rule, and the fourth a 
so-called problem. Is it to be wondered at that the power to apply the rules 
of arithmetic in combination is seldom conspicuous 1 

" To teach a child to work a given rule is ooe thing, to teach him to know 
when to use it is quite another, and the difference is not sufficiently recog- 
nised. 
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Instruction ** Facilities and assistance are at present needed for rural teachers to attend 
for teachers, suitable classes. Even if fees for tuition are merely nominal, the traveUing 
expenses are serious for a teacher who has a small salary.** 



Bradford 
District. 



Worthy indeed of our respect is the teacher who acta like the 
examples quoted by Mr. Fear (late of the Bradford StafiO- The 
Instances of ^^r^gt Riding County Council, the Bradford School Board, and the 
of teachers. ^^^^ branch of the Probel Society have organised classes for tecu^ers. 

** Many of the rural teachers, to their great credit, devote the whole of 
their Saturdays to increasing their store of knowledge by attending at great 
personal inconvenience tliese classes held by the Coimty Coimcil. Three 
instances may be specially referred to : — Mr. A., a certificated teacher nearly 
60 years of age, residing three miles from a station and 20 miles frcxn the 
class centre, attended regularly, through three or four successive winto-s, 
Saturday classes in nature study and elementary agriculture. He had to 
leave home very early and to walk to and from the station. Mr. B., a certi- 
ficated teacher, resides thre« miles from a station and 64 miles from the class 
centre. He attended an all-day course in botany and horticulture regularly 
from October to June. He left home at 7 a.m., walked to and from the 
station, and returned at 8 p.m. Mr. C. attended regularly the same course. 
He iH a middle-aged certificated teacher, and/esided 70 miles from the college. 
Owing to inconvenience of train service, he had to leave home at 4.30 p.m. 
on Friday and returned at 7 p.m. Saturdays. 

"Quite a large proportion of the certificated teachers of Keighley have 
attended County Council courses at Leeds. 

** In Bradford many of the teachers, and especially infant teachers, have 
qualified themselves by attending the lectures available. As a result of this, 
nature study is systematically taught in many of the infant schools in Brad- 
ford, and in some of the schools for elder scholars. 



The school 
walk. 



'' The school walk is a recognised part of the nature study curriculimi 
in several schools." 

Mr. Whitmell :— 

Leeds. *' The local branch of the N.U.T. originated in 1901 a scheme for encouraging 

scliolars in Leeds to take an interest in the museum of tlie Philosophical and 
Literary Society. 

" The scheme has been a conspicuous success. Mr. Crowther, Curator of 
the Museum, undertook to give each week a lecture (with lantern illustrations) 
to an audience of some 360 children in charge of their teachers. After the 
lecture the children are conducted round the museum. In school the children 
write an account of their visit. The results are most gratifying, and the 
children have been aroused to take a genuine interest in nature studies. 

** The scheme owes its success, in the first place, to the fact that it origi- 
nated with the teachers, and, in the second, to the unselfish enthusiasm 
of Mr. Crowther, who spares no pains to make the children's visits both 
profitable and pleasurable." 

Mr. Whitmell suggests that a school might make a collection of 
common and of local rocks. 

. . If all our school children become collector of plants, will there 

pLnt-^^"* not be some danger that much beauty will be exterminated ? Mr. 

collecting Snelgrove, a school-master in the Sheffield district, who is also a 

desirable] student of botany, says :— 

* ** If nature study is rushed into schoob before a proper feeling is developed 

there is some danger of indiscriminate collection. But (1) town schools 
could never do much in this way, at any rate in proportion to th^ir niunbers j 
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Mr. Wilson :— 



Ripon 
Distriot 

History 
reading- 
books. 



'* History reading books are, as a rule, 
with the ancient Britons for Standard II. 
the nineteenth century for Standard VI. 

** In small country schools the upper 
many cases Standard III. also ; thus 
used, and on this account the teachers 
Julius Geesar in the schemes proposed to 
to some extent remedied by recent books ; 
language simple enough for Standard III. 



graduated in difficulty, beginnuig 
or Stands^ III., and ending wi£ 
or Standard VII. 

p includes Standard IV., and in 

in simple langua^ must be 

were continually harkmg back to 

me for approval. The evil is now 

but a history of the last century in 

would be a boon in small schools.** 




Northum- 
berland. 



Simderland 
District. 
Anniver- 
saries. 

Darlington 
District. 

The " con- 
centric " 
method. 

A wider 
history. 



Children 
should make 
their own 
charts, etc. 



Hull 
District 



Wakefield 
District. 

History or 
reading ? 



York 
District. 

Children 
inactive. 



Taking 
notes, 



Mr-. Northrop says of history : — 

** This is now one of the most interesting subjects. . . . Some of the history 
readers are delightful for children. A few are full of difficult words and 
involved sentences, and the charm of the lesson is lost to a child in the load 
of explanation necessary." 

Mr. Foster suggests that the anniversaries of great historical 
events should not pass unnoticed. 

Mr. Leaf : — 

** The reading books are usually made the basis of the course, and the 
' concentric * system is generally adopted. To name only two points, the 
possibilities of comparison, and the interest added to geography etc., Uiia 
system has obvious advantages, though the more detailed study of special 
periods, or, better still, an outline of the history of Europe may with advan- 
tage be taken in the upper classes.** 

The last suggestion seems of great value. Indeed, there might 
even be a glimpse of Greece and Rome. 

** It is to be wished that the scholars formed their own epitomes and 
chronological and other charts, instead of taking them ready-made from the 
appendices of their reading-books." 

Each older scholar should do this work for h'unself. 

Mr. Monro : — 

** The use of the reading-books is wisely regarded as supplementary to the 
oral lessons.** 

Mr. Cape, Jimior Inspector in the Wakefield District : — 

** In my limited experience of the district, history is the most interesting 
subject both to teachers and children.*' . . . ** I have sometimes been 
pu^ed, in schools where history is taught throuch a reading- book, to discover 
without reference to the time-table whether a lesaon was one in history or 
in reading, lessons marked on the time-table as reading being overburdened 
with questions on the historical subject-matter, and lessons marked as 
history being taken up with the correction of faults of phrasing.** 

Mr. Thackray (York Staff) says of geography and history : — 

** The children are attentive and interested while their teachers are talking 
to them ; but, except in the best schools, very little of the infonnation ia 
returned to the teacher ; the children appear to remember scarcely anything. 
One head teadier*s view is that it is not necessary that the children should ba 
skble to answer questions on these subjects nowadays. '- 

Better than this lecturing into space would be the following 
exercise. Let the scholars quietl)^ read a page or two, taking notes 
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Boyi should 
depNend on 
their own 
dexterity. 



Note-books. 



Mr. Neville finds too much ready -sawn wood, too little sharpening 
of tools by the boys, too niucli illegitmiate use of file and sand- 
paper. He recommends single-cut files (not rasps or double-cut 
files), and the finer kinds of sandpaper. 

'* The manual dexterity exercised in using the knife, plane, chisel, spoke- 
shave, and gouge should be such as to reduce the subsequent use of file and 
sand -paper to a minimum." 

" Note-books form a valuable feature of the instruction.'* 



Leeds 
District. 



Halifax 
District. 



Long 
lessons. 

Sight. 



The sewing- 
machine. 

Infants. 



Hand drill. 



Needlework. 

Mr. Whitmell savs of needlework : — 

" This is sensibly taught, and the results are very creditable. I am glad 
to say that less time is now given to this subject, which used to receive more 
than was necessary.*' 

Mr. Turner points out that some schools give only 2 or 2^ hours 
(weekly) to needlework, but produce better results than others 
that give 3^ or 4 hours. 

** The lessons are often too long. Lessons of one hour in infant schools 
and of Ij or 2 hours in upper schools, are not uncommon." 

Tlie Medical Officer of the Halifax Board found that among a 
considerable number of children about 58 per cent of the boys and 
40 pev cent of the girls had good vision in lx)th eyes. 3 per cent 
of the boys and 5 pei* cent, of the girls had very bad vision. 

No reason for this diflference has been suggested, except the possible 
strain due to needlework. But Mr. Turner says that, in Halifax, 
the lessons are not commonly of the extreme length mentioned 
above. 

Something may, however, dejxMid on attitude. It is only too 
possible to sew with the eyes dangerously near the work. 

"At Queensbury National School, where the needlework is very good, 
daily lessons of 35 minutes each are taken." 

Some schools in the Halifax district take needlework twice in the 
same day. At one school a machine is used. Thus, it is claimed, 
there is more time for mending, cutting-out, and fixing. At one 
infant school the mistress thinks hemming unsuitable for very 
young children, and does not introduce it until a short time before 
promotion to the girls' department (which is also under her care). 
This teacher holds, probably rightly, that the girls can easily 
acquire the necessary facility after they have ceased to be 'infants.' 
There is no doubt that employments w^hich call for freer and larger 
movements than needle-drill and hemming are more suitable for 
very yoimg children. 

Perhaps, if physical training included a few seconds per day of 
exercises for the hand, needlework would be assisted indirectly 
(as well as drawing and handwriting). One valuable practice is, 
to spread out the thumb and fingers as widely as possible and 
suddenly throw the fingers into the pahn of the hand. 
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Boyi should 
depjend on 
their own 
dexterity. 



Note-books. 



Mr. Neville finds too mucli ready -sawn wood, too little sharpening 
of tools by the boys, too much illegitimate use of file and sand- 
paper. He recommends single-cut files (not rasps or double-cut 
tiles), and the finer kinds of sandpaper. 

" The manual dexterity exercised in using the knife, plane, chisel, spoke- 
shave, and gouge should be such as to reduce the subsequent use of file and 
sand-paper to a minimum." 

" Note-books form a valuable feature of the instruction.'* 



Leeds 
District. 



Halifax 
District. 



Long 
lessons. 

Sight. 



The sewing- 
machine. 

Infants. 



Hand drill. 



Needlework. 

Mr. WTiitmell savs of needlework : — 

*' Tliis is sensibly taught, and the results are very creditable. I am glad 
to say that leas time is now given to this subject, which used to receive more 
than was necessary.*' 

Mr. Turner points out that some schools give only 2 or 2J hours 
(weekly) to needlework, but produce better results than others 
that give 3J or 4 hours. 

** The lessons are often too long. Lessons of one hour in mfaiit schools 
and of Ij or 2 liours in upper schools, are not micommoii." 

Tlie Medical Officer of the Halifax Board fomid that among a 
considerable number of children about 58 per cent of the boys and 
40 per cent of the girls had good vision in Ijoth eyes. 3 per cent 
of the boys and 5 per cent, of the girls had very bad vision. 

No reason for this difference has been suggested, except the possible 
strain due to needlework. But Mr. Turner says that, in Halifax, 
the lessons are not commonly of the extreme length mentioned 
above. 

Something may, however, dejx^nd on attitude. It is only too 
possible to sew with the eyes dangerously near the work. 

"At Queensbury National School, where the needlework is very good, 
daily lessons of 35 minutes each are taken." 

Some schools in the Halifax district take needlework twice in the 
same day. At one school a machine is used. Thus, it is claimed, 
there is more time for mending, cutting-out, and fixing. At one 
infant school the mistress thinks hemming imsuitable for very 
young children, and does not introduce it until a short time before 
promotion to the girls' department (which is also under her care). 
Tliis teacher holds, probably rightly, that the girls can easily 
acquire the necessary facility after they have ceased to be 'infants.' 
There is no doubt that employments w^hich call for freer and lai^er 
movements than needle-drill and hemming are more suitable for 
very yoimg children. 

Perhaps, if physical training included a few seconds per day of 
exercises for the hand, needlework would be assisted indirectly 
(as well as drawing and handwriting). One valuable practice is, 
to spread out the thumb and fingers as widely as possible and 
suddenly throw the fingers into the palm of the hand. 
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Effect of 
driU 
counter- 
acted. 



Need of a 
central hall. 



the possibility of counteracting the good effect of an hour*B open-air 
drill by hours of bad posture at desks or by the unwholesome 
atmosphere of rooms (It will be well if drill leads to a desk reform.) 

Mr. Jarman (Sunderland Staff) : — 

" In very many instances where drill is taught, slovenly habits of sitting, 
standing, and walking are allowed out of drill time. The good done by drill 
is undone when the writing lesson commence^/' 

Mr. Foster points out the importance of a good central hall. 

*' Drill is often attempted in small overcrowded rooms, and in an atmo- 
sphere more or less vitiated.'* 

In such oircimistances mcreased energy of respiration would seem 
to be not wholly an advantage. 

Mr. Leaf : — 



Difficulties. 



" In some of the older schools, often situated in just the localities where 
physical training would be of the greatest benefit, the available space, inside 
or outside, is quite inadequate, and there is often no possibility of securing 
any hall or open sptux; witliin reasonable distance of the school. The chil- 
dren, too, may be imperfectly shod, improperly clothed, and underfed. In 
Lookers-on. country schools the c«ily playground may be the open street, and neither the 
pubhc nor the teachers are as yet educated into mdifference." 

Mr. Wilson (Sunderland Staff) :— 

" In places where the schools are surrounded by houses, the moment the 
children appear in the playground for drill, windows are thrown up, and 
the drill is executed under the critical gaze of many householders. Then is 
the time for the ' hooligans * to scale the waUs and offer much unsolicited 
advice." 



Sheffield. 



Leeds. 



A girl 
sergeant. 



One school imder the Sheffield Board faces the publio boldly 
by marching the upper bojrs abroad out of the premises. The 
master says ; — 

" For military drill we take all the general squad drill and develop into 
company drill, introducing battalion drill as far as we are able, and these are 
practised on the road when out route^narching, . . . From play to 
marching in fours, about 20 seconds. Upper boys have dcme it in 15 seconds. 

** Few teachers care for such publicity. 

" We practise marching over rough ground, and the boys are keen to keep 
their formation intact." 

Under the Sheffield Board (Report for year ended in November, 
1902) classes for the special instruction of teachers have been 
continued. Dming the year 49 teachers (from board and voluntary 
schools) have attended, and 27 certificates of proficiency have 
been issued. 

I learn from Mr. Whitmell that under the Leeds Board a carefully 
graduated scheme has been at work for many years, and but few 
changes have been found necessary to bring it into line with the 
scheme of the Board of Education. 

Mr. Oomiflh : — 

" I visited a school the other day where a small girl pupil teacher, with 
her hair down her back, was calling out ' Squad ! "Shun ! * to a class of 
little boys, in the most military fashion." 
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The 

Sheffield 

Royal 

Qrammar 

School. 



Rev. A. B. 
Hadam. 



" Too frequently preparation of work for the next lesson has kept the staff 
busy in the school while the romp was in progress outside.** 

The Advanced, ob Leaving Soholab. 

The test of an educational system is the finished product. What 
is Uie condition of the finally leaving scholar ? As a contributicm 
towards answering this question, I offer some information with 
which I have been favoured by the Bev. A. B. Haslam, Head 
Master of the Boyal Grammar School, SheflSield. The ex -elementary- 
schoolboys in this school come chiefly from ordinary board and 
national schools. Few come from the higher elementary sdiool, 
a fact largely due to the requirement as to length of stay at tiiat 
school. A boy leaving the higher elementary school at 14 is too 
old to try for a dose foundation scholarship at the Grammar Sdiool ; 
he can only try for an (tpen scholarship, of half the value. 

'* However, two such cases are among the most successful and promising 
scholars we have had. While it is no doubt to be preferred that scholars 
should pass to the secondary school at the age of about 12, 1 do not find that 
14 is too old, if special arrangements are made, as with us, to meet exceptional 
cases. * 

*' As a general rule, the foundation scholars from the primary schools ^ow 
themselves to be well groimded. ... A very few, perhaps about 1 in 
15, fail to profit by their opportimities. The majority attam disUnction, 
some very high distinction. 

** As to the improvement in attainments since 1900^ I do not think it is 
noticeable as yet. The average in some years is distinctly higher than in 
others ; but this may depend upon a variety of causes which are difficult to 
compute. On the whole, taking the last ten years, I think the general levd 
has certainly risen, though some of the very best specimens have not been 
among the most recent. 

*' With us the primary scholars are classed by themselves for the hi^er 
subjects (which are new to them), largely taught by the headmaster, and 
prove themselves, as is natural in the case of picked boys, capable of covering 
the ground more rapidly than the generality." 

The Sheffield ^^ Sheffield High School for Girls has fewer entries than the 
High School Grammar School from public elementary schools. The head 
for Girls. mistress informs me that the girls thus entering, as compared with 
girls ten years ago, know less aritlunetic. Then it was felt that the 
arithmetic could be laid aside for a time while other subjects were 
worked up. This is no longer the case. On the other hand, there 
are now no girls who are totally ignorant of botk history and 
geography. 

Mr. Northrop : — 

** There is every variety in the condition of children finally leaving school, 
as regards attainment. The highest point is reached by those boys and giris 
in some of the board schools in Newcastle where, in addition to the instruction 
according to Art. 15 (b) (i), they are taught Euclid, algebra, and mensuration, 
and in the last year are taken through a course lor the Oxford local examina- 
tions, preliminary and junicnr. 

** The next best in condition are those in those board schools where the 
standard of exemption has been raised to the Seventh. More are reaching 
this standard year by year at the time when their minds are developing 
and they begin to be eager to learn. The extra year is the best hitherto ; 
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Mr. Wilson, speaking of small schools :— 

** The highest class in many cases includes Standard III., and the upper Ripon 
standards mark time." District. 

Where a boy is only marking time, the parent has an excuse for 
removing him as early as possible. 

Mr. Bell (Ripon Staff) :— 

" The majority of the children in the highest stantlards of the smaller rural 
schools do not reap the full advantage of what sliould be the be^t portioii of 
their school life." 

Organisation, Etc. 

It is an important question whether, in a large school, there Head 
should be some one class, by preference the highest, which more teachers of 
than any other is the head teacher's class. No doubt the present ^^^^ schook 
duties of the head teacher in such a school prevent continuous 
attention to any one class, but, on the other hand, it seems natiu'al 
to expect that his influence should peculiarlj^ he. brought to bear on 
the highest scholars. Possibly the appointment of a clerk to look 
after the statistical business of a school or group of schools might 
be a reasonable way of giving the head teacher more time for 
teaching. 

Mr. Monro : — 

** According to the opinions of many interested in schools, the head teacher 
should have the charge of an upper class,as is the case in oiu* grammar schools." 
"It is certainly anomalous that the person who is presumably the mast com- 
petent should not take charge of a class himself." 

"The new building regulation limiting the sizes of future schools will ^®^. 
act beneficially. The schools will be brought nearer the home, and thus ^^"^"^ 
greater regularity of attendance will be ensured. It will also be the means regulations, 
of affording better chances to deserving certificated assistants, many of Promotion o 
whom, having been working for years on a small salary and having families ?®®^?^^ ^ 
to support, are almost despairing of prOTtiotion to a headship." headships. 

Mr. Foster:— 

" One important board in my district has shown a praisewcnrthy desire Learning 
that head teachers should have the benefit of seeing as much as possible of ffom each 
each other's work, and for this purpose each head teacher has been encouraged other's 
to spend occasional half -days during the year in some neighbouring school." schools. 

The South Shields Board has requested the head teachers in each Co-operatioi 
school-block to hold meetings, at least quarterly, to discuss ** theof depart- 
courses of lessons, the discipline, and other points connected with °^®i^te- 
the welfare of the school-block." The head-master of the senior 
department is responsible for convening such meetings, for keepuig 
the minutes, and for exhibiting these to the managers at their 
periodical visits. 

On the other hand, Mr. Leaf mentions an instance of a different 
character. There is a junior school at a little distance from the 
infipits* and senior mixed schools. The bead teachers of the 
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junior and infants' schooJs had never met, although they had been 
oolleagues for two yeare. 

Mr. Comigh : — 

** The difficulty of organisation is increased by the constant migratioiii 
of teachers from one school to another. It is the exception rather than 
the rule for a staff to remain unchanged during the year." 

Mr. Comish gives an instance of an infant class which had seven 
teachers in six months. 

Mr. Leaf : — 

"There seems to be a scarcity of competent teachers throughout the 
district. Managers have sometimes to wait months before being able to 
fill a vacancy, and in the more uninviting localities applications for posts 
can scarcely be obtained. There is, in fact, in some places sudi a want of 
suitable acconunodation, congenial society, and rational amusement, especially 
in winter, that the dearth cannot be wondered at." _ 

Mr. Wilson : — 

" Most of the country schools have a staff which b nominally adequate 
but practically inadequate." 

A country manager in the Sheffield district : — 

** We need capable and qualified assistants, for whom we have not the 
means of providmg. If the rural schools had their fair share of the Aid 
Qrant and not a dole— in our case £lO or £l2— the work would he better 
done and the standard of education raised." 

Mr. Howard fuids great variety in the degrees of efBciency of 
teachers imder Article 68. 

" Some, especially those who have been pupil teachers, do excellent wcfk ; 
others are recognised after much hesitation. 

" The time has come when some definite standard should be reached hf 
teachers seeking recognition imder that Article. They ought at least to 
be able to pass the standard fixed by the local bye -laws for total exemptkn 
from school attendance, and they should spend a short time in a good school 
to watch methods of instruction. As these teachers are often employed 
where they cannot have proper superintendence from a head teacher, it is, 
therefore, all the more impcx'tant that they should gain some experience 
before they actually count on the staff of any school." 

Not only is it desirable that the inexperienced teacher should 
have the opportunity of watching good work before beginning to 
teach on her own account, but it might be well if a visit to a good 
school could be repeated at intervals. 

The same may be said of those teachers who imdertake the chaige 
of defective children after no experience except what they have 
acquired in an ordinary elementary school, or during a brief tina 
of prelimmary visits to special institutions. They should renew titf 
special visits after they have reahsed by personal experieooe ttt 
difficulties of their work. 
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Mr. Cornish : — 

** I regret to montion the retirement of Mr. J. Pcnibcr, Sub-Inspector, 
after long and valuable service." 

Mr. H. Brown (of the Durham Staff) has been made a Companion 
of the Imperial Serviw Order, in recognition of his long and meri- 
torious work. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

W. P. TURNBULL. 



To </w? President of the 

Board of Education. 
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whether the stafl' is sutBcient, but also whether it is suitable. 
He has to be on the watch to see that managers in appointing 
teachers do not, when they fulfil the letter of the cooe, neglect 
its spirit, and sacrifice the interests of the children to mistaken 
views of economy and to ilUberal prejudice. 

Under the second head, the supervision of the practical 
work in the schools, the inspector's functions are also much 
changed. 

Now that the annual examination of individual scholars is 
abolished, he is able to look upon each school that he visits as 
an organic whole, not merely as a collection of units ; he has to 
see that the curriculum is judiciously planned, that sensible 
methods of teaching are adopted, ana tnat proper progress is 
made by the children. In determining as to the latter point he 
is guided, not by a rigid examination test applied by nimself, 
but by an inspection of the scholars* daily work books, by the 
results of the periodical examinations ^ven by the teachers, and 
by an observation of the methods of instruction. In past days 
practically the only index as to discipline was the beniaiviour of 
the children during the examination, when the atmosphere was 
of a thoroughly artificial kind. Now after he has spent some 
hours in a school he ought to be able to form a much more 
trustworthy judgment upon this important point. When he 
finds that the scholars are attentive, keen to answer questions and 
interested in their lessons, his opinion is likely to be favourable, 
and he ou^ht to be able to distinguish between the rigid 
discipline oi a martinet, and the more healthy discipline that 
prevails when the relations between the teacher and his class 
are on a pleasant footing, and willing obedience is secured with- 
out any apparent effort. 

Formerly the curriculum in alargenumber of elementary schools 
consisted of a medley of disconnected subjects rigidly arranged 
according to standards. It is only since the introduction of the 
block grant that the teachers have been at liberty to frame 
schemes of work for themselves. One of the inspector's chief 
duties now is to approve the schemes submitted to him, and 
before doing so to consider if they are framed on right lines, 
and if they are adapted to the general circumstances of the 
district. 

It is the same with methods of teaching. In the past, little 
attention was paid to the manner in which subjects were taught 
provided that certain results were obtained. 

It is true that in the old examination days mechanical and 
unsound methods were sometimes detected, and intelligent 
methods recognised, but this was often a matter of accident. 

The mspector has now an opportunity, by holding general 
conferences with his teachers in different parts of his <£strict, 
and by informal discussions at the close of school inspections, 
of givmg reasons why some methods are good and otners are 
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The second great branch of the inspector's duties is concerned 
with the practical work done in the schools. 

Attempts have been made in some quarters to decry the 
present system of inspection, and to advocate a return to the old 

Slan of examination. It is alleged that scholars at the present 
ay, when they leave school, are not so weU instructed as used to 
be the case, and that they show a lack of proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, as compared with the elementary school- 
boys of the past. It is very difficult to prove any general state- 
ments of this kind, but even if their truth is assumed, is theire 
any sufficient reason for a return to the system of individual 
examination ? 

The great point to bear in mind is that in the old days the 
annual exammation dominated the work of the school through- 
out the year, and that the teachers too often expended all their 
energies in preparing their pupils to pass this ordeal, and not in 
educating them for their work in life. The result was that the 
most skilfully trained pupils did no doubt display wonderful pro- 
ficiency in such subjects as spelling, formal grammar, and 
elocutionary reading. But this proficiency was artificial, Mid 
was gained at too high a price. The lists of words of irregular 
spelhng were forgotten, grammar was not thought of again, and 
reading aloud was never practised when once the school was left 
behind. 

The aim of the best teachers now is to give instruction that 
the pupil will not forget, to arouse in him an interest in his 
work, and to give him the power to acquire knowledge for him- 
self. 

In pursuing this aim no good teacher would wish to dispense 
with examinations, even if he were not required by official r^^a- 
tions to hold them. 

It is part of the inspector's work to see how teachers discharge 
this duty. 

In the first place are examinations properly held, and in the 
second place are the reports trustworthy ? 

In large schools, where the staff is adequate, examinations are, 
as a rule, duly held at stated intervals, but in small and badly 
stafied schools the case is difi'erent. It is by no means an easy 
matter to examine when the conditions are fevourable, but when 
a teacher is obliged to examine one class and at the same time 
to supervise the lessons of another, the duty is sometimes 
omitted, and at other times not satisfactorily performed. In 
such cases I fear the examination books of the scholars are of 
little value. 

In speaking of the head teachers* entries in the report books, 
I should be unwilling to use any language that would seem to 
impugn the honesty of the entries. At the same time it camiot 
be denied that the reports are frequently couched in more fieivolir- 
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In my Division it will be seen from the reports of my col- 
leagues that much interest is being taken in the subject, and 
one of the chief signs of that interest is the setting apart of a 
regular time in the curriculum for school walks. It is of course 
most important that the walks should be of real educational 
value. The district to be traversed should bo well known to the 
teacher, and preparation should be made for the walk by previous 
instruction. During the walk it is desirable that the scholars 
should be encouraged to ask questions, and in the case of senior 
School classes to make notes or drawings for themselves, and on the 

iralks. day following the walk composition should be written about 

what has been seen and observed. Lessons learnt during one 
walk should be utilized during the next, and the effect of the 
change of seasons upon the world of nature should be carefully 
studied and illustrated by drawings. School excursions and 
school journeys of a longer duration than a day will, I hope, 
in time be organised by teachers in Wales, as has been done 
with success in the case of Amott Road Board School, Liverpool, 
and in other places, 
ichool School gardens are a valuable help to nature study., and I 

ardens. greatly regret that their number is not larger in Wales. A sug- 
gestion has been made that in our large towns a certain portion 
of the public parks should be available for the purpose of nature 
study, and I tnink that the suggestion is an excellent one. 

[anual The figures show that some increase has been made in the 

istructioD. number of boys in the Division who receive manual instruction, 
and I hope that a still further increase will be made in the 
future. 

For many reasons it is better that the class teachers, if 
they are qualified, should give the insti uction instead of the work 
being entrusted to special teachers. TJanual instruction is then 
brought into connection with the drawing done in the school, and 
is no longer an isolated subject. More attention from the class 
will probably also be secured by the class teacher whom the 
boys know, than by the special teacher whom they only see at 
certain intervals. 

The same remarks apply to the teaching of cookery. 

Rawing. Up to the present time teachers have only rarely availed them- 

selves of their liberty in framing schemes of drawing adapted to 
the circumstances of their schools, and have been content to 
follow in the old lines. 

Progress, however, is being made, if but slowly, in the subject, 
and the introduction of free arm drawing has been of great 
educational benefit. I may remark that still too little attention 
is given to drawing from actual objects, and that memory work is 
too little practised, 
hysical Physical exercises are being generally taught according to the 

cercises. Model CJourse, and teachers are showmg a laudable desire to 
qualify themselves for the work by joining classes under a skilled 
instructor. 
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I am also glad to testify to the interest which many teachers 
take in their scholars out of school. Incalculable good can be 
done by the personal influence of a good teacher upon his elder 
scholars at the critical period of their life, when they are leav- 
ing school for work, and, after they have left school, social 
^therings of old scholars afford a means of continuing that 
influence. 
)pen Days An endeavour to interest parents in their children's progress 
or parents, jg also being made by the plan of having open days, when parents 
can visit the school by invitation and see their children's work 
Regular reports are also in some ciises sent to parents after each 
terminal examination. 

I now proceed to give extracts from reports furnished to me 
by my colleagues. 

Mr. Edwards (Merthjrr Tydfil district) reports : — 

Jupply. "The population of my district has increased by nearly 30 {jer cent in the 

last decade, it is now 340,323. The greater part of the increase is, as 
usual, Contributed by the Rhondda Valley, but there is a steadv gprowth in 
all narta, necessitating continual additions to the supply of school accom- 
tnoaation. The Ystradyfodwg School Board has found a great difficulty 
in keeping pace with the demand, and is at the present moment very 
much m arrear. 

" A few of the newer schools have been built with a central hall and & 
sufficient number of class-rooms. The rest have main-rooms, which have, 
in most cases, been divided bv glass partitions for the sake of greater 
convenience in teaching, but the extra class-rooms so formed are alinost 
always unsatisfactory. They open out of another instead of from a ball 
or corridor ; they are difficult to ventilate, and the lighting is generally 
wrcmg. The new building rules will raise the standard of oonstruction in 
this and several other respects. I spc'cially rejoice in the regulation which 
limits the size of a school department. 

>esks. "Should long desks be allowed? If the seats have backs (as ougl^ 

always to be the case) the children occupying interior positions cannot leave 
their places without disturbing the other occupants of the desk. Gob- 
aequently, the teacher will refrain from calling them out to work oq the 
blackboard, etc., and many individuals will lose their chance of *' learning 
by doinc." Another serious drawback is that the teacher cannot get 
behind the children during writing lessons, unless the desks are placed 
at a wasteful interval from one another. 

*'Obtiou8ly, the only desks which can be made comfortable for the 
children without, at the same time, sacrificing their freedom of movMnenv 
are of the single or dual type. I think all others should be prphil^ited, 
especially in the case of infants, who are sometimes most unnaturally 
cooped up, ten in a row, between a long desk and the long rail which forms 
the back. > 

Utendance. " The attendance for the whole district is about that of the whole coilntrjr. 
and is nowhere particularly good for a whole parish although individual 
schools sometimes show a very satisfactory record. IMnctualit^r is Beldom 
good. Some teachers deny that it is at all practicable to get aU the 
cliildren in scho(->l by nine o'clock, and lay the blame alternately on tto 
mothers and the weather. One deep-seated causis of unpunctuality, is the 
fact that an attendance can l>e registered for a child who reaches die sqIiooI 
before 10 a.m. or 2 p.m. The i^aronts are fully aware of this, and it is only 
by very strong personal influence that some of them can be prevailed' tti)9n 
to sena the children in time for the opening of the school. AJnfortni&tajr 
many teachers do not attempt to establish direct friendly relRtions With the 
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"I am anxious that educational societies should be formed at the chief 
centres of my district, so that teachers of all grades may meet to discuss the 
main and subsidiary ends of education and the best means of reaching 
them. A prior requisite, however, is an educational library, for it is 
useless to debate these questions without preliminary study. 

**The Merthyr Tydfil teachers (over 200 in number) have lately decided to 
form such a library, which will contain the Special Reports issued by the 
Board of Education, and other suggestive ana inspiring literature bearing 
on teachers' work. Another large association of teachers (Rhondda and 
district) are considering the desirability of taking the same step. 

'* An advance has l>een made in the teaching of Welsh since I last reported 
on the subject. The direct method is generally adopted, the lessons being 
given in connection \nth specially-prepared pictures. Many teachers have 
shown themselves thoroughly well qualified to give the instruction which, 
in this form, commands itself heartily to the children's good wUl. 

" Ultimate success will depend on the amount of perseverance that will be 
shown and the amount of room that can be afforded for Welsh in the 
time table after meeting other urgent claims." 

Mr. Bancroft (Pembroke district) reports : — 

*' The population of my district is not increasing except in a few parts, and 
the supply of school accommodation has been, or is in the course of being, 
increased where it is required. Each year, too, sees some improYements 
effected in school building, for, where such a large number of the school 
rooms are old or old fashioned, defects are continually cropping up, while, 
on the other hand, I do not attempt to force all the minute requurements 
of the Building Rules on the managers, provided the rooms and premises 
are generally, and on the whole, suitable for their purpose. Many of the 
old buildings, I am glad to sav, have been discarded and replaced by new 
ones, and there are about half a dozen still left which I should like to see 
shanng a similar fate. 

" Too many schools are, I regret to say, without a water supply, either on 
or near the premises, and, as this is an all-important matter in country 
places. I have done my best to get the managers or local authorities to 
attend to it. 

Character of " If the standard of work in my district has deteriorated slightly in 
instruction, mechanical accuracy — as I think quite possible— there has been a gain in 
greater intelligence and brightness, and in the introduction into the 
curriculum of more useful and interesting subjects. Foremost among these 
may be placed the new system of physical exercises (model course) which 
ought to prove of n'eat benefit in course of time. It also has the indirect 
result of making scnool life more attiuctive to children. Teachers have 
taken to it in verv many cases quite easily, many of the men having served 
as volunteers either at college or afterwfuxls, while those who have had no 
such training have displayed wonderful adaptability and resource in the 
matter. 
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" Another useful and interesting subject that has been recently required is 
a course of object lessons or of some suitable instruction in nature study 
throughout the school. Everv teacher should have the fullest freedom in 
the selection of these lessons, for they should depend on the taste — or even 
hobby — of the teacher, and on the local occupations, employments, and 
surroundings. It is highly desirable that children should be 
brought from their earliest years more into touch with Nature than they 
have been hitherto— as far as elementary schools are concerned- and therefore 
each teacher ought to take great pains to draw up a suitable course of 
lessons, which may include subjects in botany, geogra])hy (local), geology 
(coal districts), simple chemistry, or gardening and agriculture. They 
ought to have some connection with each other, and there ought to be 
some continuity for the different classes. There should also be given 
occasional lessops on ventilation, value of fresh air and sunshine, laws of 
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useful for the infants and lower classes. Their pay is not generally higL 
or even adequate, but they mostly take great interest in their work, ana 
those who have no taste for it soon give it u^. If any candidate under 
Art. 68 has had no experience, I now always insist on her going for a short 
period of observation to a good infant school. 

"The supply of boy puj[)il teachers is very inadequate almost everjrwhere ; 
girls are generally plentiful. Pupil teachers in country schools (io too 
much teaching ; those in town schools too little, being employed on 
marking and correcting the pupils' exercises on slates or books, aiukrpeoiqg 

g»icils. or acting as sentry over the behaviour of the class. At Pettibroke 
ock the School Board have this year started the plan of sendjuig ^t their 
candidates and pupil teachers to the Intermediate or County School where 
the managers have engaged a 8{)ec tally qualified teacher for them in 
addition to the regular staff. The County Governing Body of Carmarthen 
summoned a con&ence of all persons interested in the training of pupil 
teachers, and the result was the adoption of a scheme which would oe 
very beneficial if it could be made compulsory. The supervision of the 
class work of their assistants by head teachers is not always eatisfactory. 
They do not like, or are afraid, to make unfavourable reports on their staff. 
This work, if well done, is a sure test of efficiency. The best hcAd teachers 
of large schools take ])art in tlie teaching of some class, and delegate to 
their assistants, occasionally, the examination of each other's cuMses. 
Some head teachers do not take sufficient care as to the tests given, bnt 
simply choose some of the actual exercises recently worked by the children, 
thus only testing their memory instead of tr3ring to find out to what extent 
they can applv what they have been taught. The final examination — ihat 
at the end of the year— should be very thoroughly and carefully carriod 
out, and the results made known to the children and their parents. It 
would be a great advantage if teachers would visit each others' acboola, and 
compare notes as to the syllabus, methods of examination, eto. It ia 
hardly ever done at present. 

Mr. L. J. Roberts, (Denbigh district) reports : — 

" In my district several new buildings have lately been erected— in most 
cases to replace unsatisfactory premises— such as tlie fine new boani 
schools at Wrexham, and the well-designed schools at Henllan, Presta^ 
Ponkey and Queensferry. Many schools have been almost entirely re- 
novated. Innumerable partitions have been set up ; and veiy few scnoob 
inde id (and these are almost, without exception, very small schools) are 
now without some kind of class-room accommodation ; cumbrous and 
unnecessary galleries, of which there were many, have beeii almost eveiT- 
whcre removed. New cloakrooms have been added ; some playgrouoo 
have been enlarged others asphalted, and some have been partly covered ; 
many schools have had better means of warming and ventiMion provided, 
and the internal equipment of the great majority of schools has been 
immensely improved, so that many of them are now places of comfort, 
cheerfulness and attractiveness. But much yet remains to be done with 
some schools, which are old and badly-planned. Borne infant schooIiL 
though they provide the bare minimum of eight s(|uare feet « 
fioor space i)er child in average attendance, n&ve no space for 
the necessary drill and marching. Covered playgrounds miffht supply 
such defects, but few ])layground8 have any part covered. If the 
physical training of our children is to receive due attention, better play- 
ground accommodation must be provided in many schools. The Bisto 
of Ripon writes in reference to an article* by Mr Karl Pearson :—*pfi 
presses, and rightly presses for the opportunity of athletics. in pmovy 
schools. We want more than playgrounds, those sad jand dismal aub- 
stitutes for playing-fields ; we want accessible open spaces, where exerdMfr 
may have that freedom which space and air alone can affcNrd. We lyaiit 

■ - ■■ — ■ ■ ■ i n 

♦ Times Literary Supplement^ December 1^, 1902. 
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with precision, fluency and force. Nor nhodd the elementary school 
teacher be expected, as has often been the case, to give up his leisure to 
teach Euclid or Algebra or Latin to pupils from his school, intending to 
com[)ete for county school entrance scnoiarships. Such subjects as these 
are, of course, taught in many schools, under Art. 15 /j (i\) ; but unless the 
school staff is very strong and the attendance very reKulai', the time ^ven 
to them is better utilised by a more thorough teaching of the ordmaiy 
subjects, and it is therefore right that the elementary s<£ool child should 
be examined only in the subjects comprised in the ordinary school 
curriculum. It was gratifying to find that this was the absolutely 
unanimous opinion of a Conference last Easter, which consisted of die 
Central Welsh Board Executive (with representives of primary ajid 
secondary teachers), and H.M. Inspectors for the Welsh Division. ' Pronuse 
not performance' is the principle on which scholarships are mainly 
awarded. Though there will be now no need to preimre special or additional 
subjects for county sch(X)l scholarships, the influence of the county school 
is ever present in tiie elementary school in various ways. Many elementary 
schools have Honours fk^nls showing the successes of old pupils in 
county school (and other) examinations ; and in every elementary school 
in Flintshire and Denbij^hshire the syllabus and conditions for scholarships 
are conspicuously exhibited on the walls. It is the wish of all interested 
in the welfare of the rising generation (and who is not ¥), to see the passa^ 
from the one school to the other made as natural and as pleasant as 
possible, and to see the relationship between the teachers one of hearty 
and harmonious co-operation. 

Course of '' Turning to the internal work of the school we find that much has been 

instruction, gained from the greater freedom conferred by recent Codes. The subjects 
iti instruction are not now hermetically sealed into water-tight oomjiait' 
ments, and the essential unity of all Knowledge is becoming recognised 
more and more. The pupil's progress is not unduly hastened or retarded 
by any attempts to nmke him advance in all subjects at the aame rate, nor 
is the quick cnild driven back and the slow relentlessly driven forward, to 
the great disad vantage of both. There is a quieter and a healtnier 
atmosphere in the school now that the feeling of hurry and drive— so 
imurious to true progress— has disappeared. The school is becoming a 
vehicle of daily ei\ioyment as well as of true education and there can be 
no doubt that the instruction is gaining in intelligence and breadth. 

Visits of ^' Perhaps the most noticeable feature in the courses of instruction duriog 

observation, the hist two years has been the increased attention given in most schoob 
to Nature Ktudy. The process of making acquaintance with extensl 
Nature is being made delightful and stimulating to the children, and wbik 
their capacity for exact observation is being developed tliey are bdng 
taught to take a pleasurable interest in every living thing around them. 
That interest in the ^reen earth, and in its feathered and four-footed 
tenantry, which is seemingly instinctive in most children, is being foateved 
into a lifelong resource. It is pleasing to notice how many school plants 
are now grown for observation, and how the growth of the pluita ii 
observed and recorded from day to day, so that the children gam some- 
thing of the pleasures of original investigation, simple though it be as yet 
By collections of flowers — each child bringing nis own specimen — carefaQf 
pressed, in large exercise l>ooks, the children's interests in the marvels and 
the beauty of the familiar wild flowers in their locality are being stimulated. 
In this res|)ect it is interesting to notice that girls schools exceL Nature 
diaries are kept by many scholars, and on the walls of many a nual school 
will be found recorded (this I have noticed now for many years at Psntie- 
celyn, near Ruthin) the most striking natural events obflerved by die 
scholars, the date, the name of the place, and the name of theadiolar odng 
mentioned. Many teachers possess a special knowledge of school flanieniag 
and a real interest in the sumect, and one cannot too neatly ao^ra die 
readiness with which many of them, often out of school houra, take their 
scholars to the school-house garden, there to tell them what he has learned 
and observed in his leisure hours. 
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" Too many of the schools are overcrowded in the spring and summer 
months, when the teachers have to work under great disadvantage." 

Mr. E. Roberts (Carnarvon district) reports : — 

Accommoda- " Since I last wrote there has been no great growth of population except 
tion. at Colwyn Ba^ and a few other watering-places. The increase at Colwyn 

Bay has necessitated the provision of new premises for the Higher Grade 
Department and the absorption of the old ouildings by the mixed depart- 
ment. New infant schools have been opened at Colwyn, Great Orme's 
Head. Rhosymeirch near Llangefni, and at Llaniestyn in Lleyn. The 
lilanaudno Board have oj)ened a mixed and an infants' department at 
Craig y-don, and are contemplating the erection of an infants'^ school on 
the Conway-shore side of the town. The handsome school built by Mr. 
William Thomas, of Liverixx)!, at Llanrhyddlad, and presented by 
him to the Board is now occupied. To this are attached two dining-rooms 
suitably furnished for the convenience of scholars from distant homes— a 
provision worthy of imitation by other school authorities. An infant 
school is in course of erection at KingslancL Holyhead, and the Ban^r 
Board are about to build an infant school at Hirael. Extensions are bemg 
carried out at Penygroes and Trefriw and others are about to be made at 
Llangwstenin and Glanadda (Bangor). Sites have been obtained for new 
schools at Gvffin and Llandudno Junction. New premises are uraentlv 
needed at Lmnbedrog. The Holyhead and Cefnfaes (Bethesda) Britiui 
School buildings have been condemned, and steps are being taken by the 
Holyhead School Board to supply accommodation in three ctepartments i(x 
900 scholars. 

" Owing to the imperfect knowledge of school architecture in the early 
seventies, and the hurried manner in which schools were put up^ most of 
the buildings built then have subsequently undergone extensive and 
exjpensive alterations. It was discovert that suitable accommodation for 
infants had been overlooked, that the class-rooms were undersized, the 
cloak-room accommodation inadequate, that the desks provided were of 
uniform height though the scholars were not, that the lighting, ventilating, 
and warming of several schools needed further attention, and that the 
offices of others were ill-planned, insufhcient, and often insanitary. The 
rectification of all these defects was a slow process, and one requiring the 
exercise of a gentle and continuous pressure by tne central authority to 
overcome the stout resistance of the rural ratepayers to further raids on 
their pockets. 

Attendance. " In point of regularity the attendance shows considerable improvement in 

(a) Regu- the towns and slate-quarrying districts, but is still unsatisfactory in many 
larity. parts of Anglesey and Lleyn. Monthly and quarterly returns have been 

demanded from slumbering School Boards and sound aslees School 
Attendance Committees, resulting in a thorough rousing of the former 
to a sense of their duty, but utterly ineffective in the case of the latter. As 
local authorities school attendance committees have proved signal failurei. 
The contributory causes to their inefficiency have been the wide areas 
under their control, the insufficient staff of attendance officers, their own 
apathy, and the want of sympathetic co-operation on the part of the 
magistrates. 

** The best attended schools are those where the managers and teachers 

have looked at the question from a purely business point of view, and have 

ado))ted the practical measures usually employed to ensure the sucess of 

... -. any commercial venture. The personal influence of the teacher is a great 

[b) Punctu- factor in this respect. He knows each individual parent and Ids or her 
^i^y* idiosyncrasies, and so avoids collision with set oi>inions ; he also endeavoms 

to make his educational wares and premises interesting and attractive. 
Country children though, as a rule, less regular in their attendance than 
to\iii bred children, are more punctual. The evil of unpunctuali^ ii 
parental, and the remedy can best be applied by the teachers. I advisedly 
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composition of a variety and multiplicity of sentences by confining the work 
too much, to written and too little to oral exercises. While the majority 
are engaged in oral work, a minority mi^ht be employed at each lesson 
in wntin^ down the sentences formed by the rest of the class, each 
individual being entrusted with a single sentencey so that at the ei^ <^ the 
lesson, each member of the minority will have two or three aepiurate 
sentences written on his slate or exercise book. The correction of faults in 
spelling or grammar contained in such sentences will form a useful and 
instructive sequel to the oral lesson in comi)osition. Without recourse t%) 
some such method, and lessons in word building, etc.. the deterioration in 
spelling which is becoming apparent, will become still more marked and 
pronounced. 

Iistory. "• In examination days this subject was practically neglected^ and, it has, 

in consequence, presented greater difficulties to teacners than inoet subjects. 
At the outset tney decided to confine it to the upper divinon, takmg a 
period as the year's work. It was, however, necessary in the first instance 
to familiarise children's minds with a few elementary concepta oi* history. 
Places round which historical memories and associations cluster, possess 
Hliecial advantages, in that a recapitulation of the events on the very spot 
where they occurred, arrests the attention and excites the curiosity of the 
scholars, and stimulates their interest in other events of a similar cnaracter 
enacted elsewhere. As these occurred at widely diflferent periods, they are 
led to dwell upon the different customs, dress, arms, and modes of com- 
munication of those days as contrasted with our own. On this account it 
is best to commence the study of history with that of the neighbourhood, 
and with graphic descriptions of the men who took a prominent part in the 
local drama, and of the probable appearance of the country at the time. 
In this way the teaching of historv on the concentric system is begun, and 
the pictures so drawn can be completed in greater detail from year to jrear. 
In connection with this method of teaching history pictures illuBtrative of 
the costumes, the armour, and houses of the different periods would be 
very serviceable. The laws of the time and the law-makers might also b^ 
dwelt upon. 

Geography " Lessons on these subjects might be taken in the following order, 
nd histor}'. ^^j u^ ^i^j lesson by the teacher, bearing uiK)n the contents of tb^^e 

Text Book to which he desires special attention to be paid. 

(b) " The silent reading, in the upper classes, and ordinary reading ir 

the lower, of those pa^es of tne Reader in which the facts referr^^Bet 
to by the teacher in his lesson are described. 

(c) *^A practical test by questions on the blackboard in order to ascertn ^i 

how far the information has been assimilated by the scholar* — t 
These questions might be set about once a fortnight, and writt^ ^=^c 
answers might be expected from the upper classes, and oi 
answers from the lower ones. 



" In this manner the geographical and historical points which the teiach^^^^ 
desires his pupils to note would be attended to, while also the ends ^ 

composition and of spelling would be furthered. 

T . " This is a new subject and differing from other subjects in its aims 

tudv objects and mode of treatment. Whereas other subjects appeal quite *• 

^' much to the memory as to the intelligence of the pupils ana are intend^^f^ 

to add to their store of general information, nature study has for its 
object the awakening and the cultivating of the child's powers of obs 
tion. In the ordinary curriculum of school work, the teacher leads 
way, personally conducts his pupils to all new truths, permits no departuXV 
from nis own itinerary^ and insists on the passive reception of .and unqvu0^ 
tioning belief in, all nia dogmas. In nature study, on the other hand, ip^ 
pupils wander at their own sweet wills, follow tneir own bent, make dis- 
coveries on their own account, and only when bewildered and pusded b/ 
the phenomena around them, replace themselves ander the direct guid&notf 
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of intelligent methods ; of prepared notes of oral lessons to be delivered ; 
of a record in a class teacner s diary of the work accomplished in each 
subject ; of neatness and habitual correction of scholars' exercise books, 
and of care in the conduct of terminal examinations. These are points 
which he has not the time to accurately ascertain in all their bearingSja*^ 
many other duties devolve upon him when he visits a school. The 
manaj^ers are expected to see to much of this ; to take care that the term 
examinations are properly conducted, and to examine the worked papers." 

Mr. Darlington (Aberystwyth district) reports : — 

School ** Several new schools providing additional accommodation have been 

premises. built during the past two years, and others intended to replace buildings 
which, for various reasons, had become unsuitable, are now approaching 
completion. Class-rooms have also been provided in several cases where 
none before existed ; and in a good number of instances, where the provi- 
sion of an additional class-room appeared to be unnecessary, the same end 
has been served by the erection of moveable glassed partitions. These 
partitions have been found to answer extremely well m practice, and I 
believe that many more schools will adopt them in the near future. 

" A good deal of trouble has been taken to secure better lighting and 
ventilation of schools. Mechanical appliances, such as Boyle's ventilators 
and Tobin's tubes, have in many cases been adopted ; and additional 
windows have been inserted in a large number of scnools. I cannot, how- 
ever, say that I am satisfied with the attention paid in many schools to the 
important matter of ventilation. Even when proper means of ventilation 
are provided, sufficient use is not made of them ; windows are not opened 
as often a.s they might be ; and at the visits of inspection, even the Tobin's 
tubes have sometimes been found closed ! 

^ The state of the pla>[grounds in some parts of the district leaves some- 
thing to be desired ; their surface is often rough and uneven, and the sur- 
face drainage needs more attention from (K>me managers than it receives. 

*^ Improvement is, however, being made in all these respects, and in 
particular the new requirements of the Code with regard to physical 
exercises are having the effect of causing attention to be paid to the 
necessity of levelling the playgrounds. Very few of our playjyTounds possess 
a covered shed ; though in country places, where the children arrive at 
school before the time of opening, and do not go home at mid-day, such 
sheds would serve a very useful purpose, particularly in bad weather. 

" We have endeavoured to provide for the greater safety of those children 
who, living at a considerable distance from school, are obliged to spend 
the mid-day interval on the school premises, by insisting on guards being 
placed round all fireplaces and stoves. In tne necessary absence of super- 
vision over such children during the dinner hour, such guards are absolutely 
indispensable to prevent accidents. 

*' A gradual improvement in desks and other apparatus is going forward. 
Old, cmmsv, and unsuitable desks are being removed to make way for 
others of a better pattern, and the schools for older scholars are now, as a 
rule, sufficiently well supplied in this respect, though there are excepUonal 
cases in which improvement is urgently called for. 

^ The quality of the maps in use in many schools has greatly changed for 
the better in recent years. It has become far more customaiy to adorn 
the waJls of schoolrooms with pictures of an educational or artistic charac- 
ter, and a specially pleasing feature in many of the schools is the habit of 
growing plants in the window-sills — a habit which owes very much to the 
encouragement of my collea^e, Mr. Short, who has infected many of the 
teachers with his own love of plants and flowers. 

" The infants' class-rooms in the smaller schools are not relatively so 
well supplied with apparatus as the rooms used by the older scholars, desks 
in partictdar being sometimes insufficient in number^ as well as not satis- 
factory in type. Much, however, is being done to improve matters her^ 
also. 
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are sometimes open to criticism (0.(7., the correction of inaccurate sentences 
framed by the teacher or copied from a text-book is far too frequent) the 
subject has on the whole been taken up by teachers and sdidan witii 
great interest and with good results. 

listory. " '^^ teaching of history is not so satisfactory. In the majority of our 

schools it is a new subject, and the teachers have not yet become thoroughly 
accustomed to it. They are consequently too much in the habit of confin- 
ing themselves to the subject matter of the reading booluk which are often 
not specially suited to the needs of Welsh children. Not only are the 
style and language of many of these books too difllcult for children who 
read English as a foreign tongue|^ but most of them dismiss with the most 
summary mention the matters m which Welsh children would naturally 
take the greatest interest^ e.g,f the Conquest of the Marches, the strode or 
Llywelyn ap Qrifiith a^inst the English power, the revolt of Qleiraower, 
and the like. The subject generally needs to be taught in a less bookish 
way. Uie subiect matter of the readers should be supplemented by lessons 
on tne local history of the neighbourhood, and more pictures illustrative of 
historical events and ancient customs are required. Of the two methods 
of teaching, which are commonly adopted, the * concentric ' seems to give the 
best results in pracUce ; but some teachers prefer to woik by the periodic 
method, and I think it a mistake in this matter, as in all others, to tirge 
them to change against their conviction, when based on experience." 

Mr. Hughes (Swansea district) reports :--- 

"A steady improvement all round has to be chronicled during the past 
two years. 

" There has been in particular a noticeable growth in public intereet : 
more people now take an intelligent and sympathetic care in the work 01 
the schools ; the discussion of educational topics is on ^e whole, and ex- 
cluding, of course, recent political controversy, more real and rational 
This is a most hopeful sign, for unless we can get the people thorouj^hly 
interested in the education of their children, the school will suffer nom 
neglect on the one hand, or the evils of bureaucracy on the other. Parents' 
meetings, school concerts, exhibitions, and other means, have been adopted 
by the teachers in this district to increase the interest of the pareats. . 

** Besides this popular interest in education I am fflad to notice a growth 
in the professional interest of teachers. Not onlv nave we socie^es com- 
posed of both primary and secondary teachers, ana intended for the .discus- 
sion of purely pedagogic questions, but in other cases elementary teachers 
arrange for courses of lecturas on such subjects as nature study lind 
brushwork, to be given either by one of themselves or by an outside 
authorihr. I hear, too, of some of our teachers attending summer courses 
at the Isle of Wight, Ambleside, etc., all of which are of the happiest 
augury for the future. I find managers, too, both board and voluntary, 
anxious to make themselves conversant with the professional side of the 
school work. Unfortunately, in the ca^^e of the larger Sdiool Boards, the 
periodic visiting of the schools by the Managers is by no means as regular 
or as satisfactory as it should be. 

ittendance. " A slow— indeed too slow— improvement is noticeable in the reguteirity of 
attendance. In the urban areas generally, and where the schoob are com- 
fortable and efficient, the attendance is, as a rule, fairlv satisfactory. In 
the rural areas, where too often the school is uncomfortable, poorly stafGM)^ 
meagrely equipped, and therefore generally unattractive, where, indeed, 
the poverty and harshness of the environment impress themselves, and are 
reflected in the spirit within, and where, moreover, there is in the homes 
but little of that faith in the virtue of culture found elsewhere^ the 
attendance is generally unsatisfactory. 
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women, I am copvinced that the recent changes by securing elasticiU 
have enormously increased the facilities for the development of indivia- 
uality in the school. 

" I think all teachers them •selves fully realise how completely the present 
system depends u|K)n the conscientiousness that they bring to tne dis- 
charge of their duties. 

** There is a distinct raising of the professional interest noticeable. 
Instead of the old constant comparisons of per centage results, teachers 
are now constantly discussing and companng the introduction of new 
methods into the class-room, and of new subjects into the curriculum. 
They welcome new ideas and invite criticism. A ffood deal of misunder- 
standing and discontent have arisen here as elsewhere owing to ^e 
lack of continuitv in the work of the kindergarten, the primary and 
Continuity the secondary school. Complaints are heard from primary teachers 
of training, of the unsatisfactory training of the kindergarten, and similar 
complaints are made by secondary teachers of the primary school 
work. The present lack of continuity in training is undoubtedly most 
unfortunate for the children and the community. In this matter, I 
consider that every school is entitled to complete liberty to give of it» 
best to the child during the years the chilcf is committed to its care. 
' How can I best allow this child to develop ? ' is the supreme matter for 
each school to consider. 

"Considered thus, it is evident no school is merely preparatory to 
another, on the contrary the primary school must build upon the wori[ 
of the kindergarten, and the secondary school must bulla on the wcirk 
of the primarv school, so that reforms of curricula must proceed from 
below. upwarcuL and not from above, downwards. In Wales a gcxxl deal 
of feeling has been aroused owing to lack of reco^tion of Uiis truth. 
We find secondary schools asking for special preparation from the primary 
school instead of taking, as I hold they should, the best product of the 
primary school course. 

" Finally, there is one general remark that I should like to make, and that 
is to emphasise what I have already hinted at as to the lack of growth of 
resourcefulness in our pupils. Too often, indeed, pupils leave school 
unable to do anything for themselves. Give them a. book, and ask them to 
read it and tell you what it is about. You will quickly find that even in 
such a purely literary task as that they are curiously deficient. Xow, I 
have noticed continually that this lack of self-resource is most pronounced 
in our large, well equipped and staffed town schools, and least marked in 
the meaioely eauipped and staffed country school. The reason 13 obvious 
— the country children are left to themselves for hours every week, the 
town children are not. There can be no doubt that our trained teachers 
are apt to teach far too much— the children are never allowed to surmount 
an obstacle for themselves — they are not allowed to think a matter out for 
themselves — the food in front of them is arranged so scientifically, it is so 
carefully sifted and chosen, that the mastication beconies a most mechani- 
cal process. The fact is, indeed, that, paradoxical as it may seem^ the best 
schools to-day are turning out the worst trained children, and until we can 
get our teachers ready at times to suppress themselves our chUdren will 
be turned into the world cripples, unable to walk without crutches. 
Manual training alone will not meet this difficulty. (Jntil we can inscribe 
Power and not Knowledge as the aim of training, we shall suffer from a 
bad system of education. 

" To help in this growth of power, of self-resource in our scholars, and at 
the same time to obviate, to some extent at any rate, the neoeasity of a 
leaving examination, I nave been endeavouring to introduce into our 
town schoob a plan that 1 first saw adopted in the country achoob. To 
every child in tne top class of the school, say, the sixth and aeventb 
standards, an exercise book is supplied. This is a well bound book of 
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about 000 unruled pages. This, book is always in the child's possession, 
his arithmetic is worked in it, his notes of nature study are included in it, 
^d his composition and dictation are duly included, corrected and dated. 
But more than that, instead of an ordinary geography lesson, the child will 
have beside him an atlas, measuring tape, a geographical reader and this 
exercise book, in which he will record tne results of his study of the atlas 
and r&Euder in the form of notes. These notes he will subsetmently work 
up into a piece of English composition. Similarly, his stixay of history 
will be based upon the reader, a nlent reading lesson and a taking of notes, 
and a subsequent piece of composition. Thus he will learn for himself how 
to acquire knowledge, and he will learn how to use a |;azetteer, a dictionary, 
a map, and a reading book. Finally, at the end of his school course he wUl 
have in his possession this book, which will be a complete record of his 
work during the last one or two years that he has been at school. It will 
contain net only his best, but his worst work also. I can foresee consider- 
able emulation not only amongst the scholars of one school, but amongst 
different members of the same family, in securinff the best exercise books, 
for I propose that at the end of this book should be printed a ** leaving 
certificate," giving the head master's certificate as to the genuineness of the 
contents ana the character and general behaviour of the scholar. 

"These books may be called for and initialled by the inspector when he 
visits the school, and their value would thus doubtless be enhanced. 
Would not such records be of much greater value than the suggested leaving 
certificate ? I can, at any rate, quite appreciate the value ofsuch books to 
employers." 

These interesting reports of my colleagues give, I think, much 
encouragement to those who have at heart tlie welfare of the 
primary schools in Wales. 

I have the honour to be, etc., etc., 

To the President of the A. G. Leqard. 

Board of Education, 
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" In two of these cases the effect has been decidedly beneficial ; in the 
third case the extreme penalty of beinf; declared in default was averted 
by the submission of new bye-laws» raising both age and attainments and 
accompanied by promises of ameiKiment. A recent inquiry dicitea the 
fact that, up to that time, children of 12 years of age and upwards still 
continued to ei\joy complete immunity from compulsory attendance.** 

Mr. Oliver: — 

'' The attendance showed a steady improvement until the be^nning of 
this year, and Local Authorities, in most cases, evinced greater interest in 
their duties. 

*' But I am sorry to report that this improvement has not been main- 
tained. Many authorities are waiting to see the course of events and 
have relaxed their exertions. Nevertheless, I think that the attenoance 
of the district, as a whole, compares not unfavourably with that of 
other country districts The duration of school life has not decreased, 
but the average age of leaving is not higher than when I last reported." 

Mr. Swinburne : — 

" In some respects attendance shows improvement, the legal conditions 
of exemption having risen ; but of late years there has been a distinct 
recrudescence of the old rural apathy and aversion to the diffusion of 
knowledge." 

Mr. Henderson : — 

"The two years j UK te!ai>8ed have, I think,l)een marked by some progress, 
as far as the action of the School Attendance Conuuittee and School Boards 
are ooncemed. The general revision of bye-laws has not only been 
effective in raising the standard of proficiency, and practically of aoe, a;t 
which children leave school, but also in removing the grounds ^ not 
altogether unrc»tsonable complaints as to anomalies in the conditions 
under which children in different localities are comoelled to attend school- 

"Such anomalies still exist, and in the Stowmarket schools the children 
on one side of the river might claim to leave on passing Standard I\r-i 
while the less favoured ones on the other side are required to 
Standard V. 

" The Stow Union enjoys, or did until lately enjoy, the distinction 
being the only one in ni^ district in which Standard IV. Is still t 
standard for total exemption. 

"In Inswich steps have been taken to encourage and improve regularL"^- 
of attendance, and the results have been highly satisfactory." 

Mr. Claughton : — 

" So far as attendence is affected by the authorities, I consider the work ^^ 
the School Attendance Committee for the Borough of Bury St. EdmuncS^ 
and of the School Boards for Thetford, Sudbury^ Haverhill, and some of tl>^ 
larger villages to be satisfactory, but I cannot praise the efforts of the SdicK?' 
Attendance Committees for the Country Unions, and the less said the bett>^^ 
about the work of the smaller countrv School Boards. 

*• Many children still drop out of scnool life without satisfying the Educa- 
tion Acts." • 

Mr. TUlard :— 

" On the whole, I think, attendance remains much as it was, with perhaps 
a tendency to improve ; but there are still unsatisfactory spots, rerson^ 
influence and the tone of the school are potent factors in cases of remark* 
able regularity." 
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Mr. Mines : — 

'^ It would be interesting and instructive to ascertain with what degree of King^s Lynn 
regularity the so-called ' nooli^ns ' of our day attended school up to the district 
age of fourteen years. If magistrates who have to acljudicate in cases of 
inpe^E^ular attendance would, from time to time, visit some of the schools in 
their districts, and make themselves familiar with the teachers' difficulties, 
they would perhaps be more ready to co-operate with the local authorities 
in persistently following up those cases in which parents seem to be regard- 
lees of the real interests of their offspring. The employment of children 
in connection with flower, fruit, and potato growing in the neighbourhood 
of Wisbech, is an ever increasing difficulty. The attempts made by 
managers of schools to cope with the difficulty by a re-arrangement of the 
school holidays have been only partially successful." 

Mr. Dugard : — 

"The average attendance has increased 10 per cent, in the two years. The Chelmsford 
(quality of the attendance of older scholars in the urban schools is steadily district, 
improving ; regularity is becoming more a part of the ordinary condition of 
things. This is mainly due to the sustained efforts of the teachers, and the 
attrcu^tive influence of a well-taught school. Thus,'at Buckhurst Hill Board 
School 112 bovs, out of an average attendance of 276, have made ' perfect ' 
attendance^ ouring the past year, ue.j they have neither been absent nor 
late; and 190 have made over 400 attendances. Several other schools 
approach this with a percentage of attendance of 90 or more throughout the 
year." < 

Mr. Boyd Carpenter : — 

**In manv cases the managers now recognise the loss sustained by the Colchester 
schools under their control through irregularity, but their efforts to amend district. 
matters receive but scant encouragement from some of the school 
attendance committees and the slow and cumbersome method of 
procedure, when once the attendance committee is stirred into activity. 
hardly has time to take effect before the irregular children pass beyona 
the scope of its authority. In one union of my district 70 per cent, 
is considered by manv managers and the attendance committee satis- 
factoiy, and in one scnool an average attendance under 70 per cent, was 
oonsiclered good by the managers.'' 

Mr. Field :~ 

''Inthe country districts there are still many complaints, and without Ednionton 
doubt there is usually good . groimd . fbj them. The attendance com- district 
mittees are not always zealous, and they are often far too ready to accept 
the excuaes of their officers when definite cases of remissness are reported. 
li aeems to depend too much upon t^e .officer hin^lf, whetiier he is 
effiactive or not in the discharj^e of his duty. He is usually first of all 
relievlDg officer, and poorly paid for his secondary work of looking after 
attendance at school. Remarkable improvement in attendance alwavs 
follows on the replacement of an ineffective officer by a better man, the 
schools bc^in to oe regularly visited, reports receive attention, truants 
are brought in." 

Mr. Wix supplies tables showing "a slight but satis&ctory Bedford 
progress/' and tnat " in no Union does the percentage of the district, 
average attendance fall below 83." 
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3. — School Staff. 

Teachers under Article 68 and Pupil Teachers. 

The start* is in most cases reported to be adequate. In my 
own district the managers of small schools usually supply more 
than the minimum requirement, and, considering the oifficulty 
of finding suitable candidates in small country parishes, I do 
not think that there is much reason to complain ot the selections 
made for the ottice of teacher under Article 68, or of pupfl 
teacher. 

The practice of sending teachers of the former class, who have 
not had previous experience of teaching, for a short term of 
training at one of the best available schools, is gaining ground, 
and deserves special encouragement. 

It is too early to Siiy much about the effect of abolishing the 
annual examination of pupil teachei*s. I find that many of 
them are doing a consideniole amount of good work either for 
correspondence classes or for their own head teachers, when 
they (to not iittend a central class. 

What they generally seem to want is more regular and 
systematic supervision of their teaching by the head teachers. 
Short lessons of about fifteen minutes, carefully watched and 
criticised once a week, would he of great value to the young 
teacher, and to the school. 

Mr. Oliver : — 

"The staffing of the schools is, on the whole, satiHfactoiy. Veiyfev 
managers, I am glad to eay, are content to satisfy onl^ the minunnm 
requirements of Art. 73. In most cases, my recommeodations for increaite 
of staff have been met with commendable promptitude. 

"The number f»f teachers applying for recognition under Art 68 is 
largelv on the increase, for even a liberal salary will not attract veO 
qualined teachers under Art. 50 to remote villages. 

"In the case of candidates for Art. 68 without previous experience of 
teaching, I have considered the practice of recommending them to undergo 
e brief period of training in a highly efficient school before entering npon 
their duties. Thanks are due to the managers and teachers of several 
schools who have lent themselves to this good work. 

" I much wish that it were in my power to recommend a special grant to a 
few of the best girls' and infants' scnook, conditional upon their receiving 
and training a certain number of candidates for Art 68. 

^' I trust tnat the character of the pupil teachera' instruction, and the level 
of their attainments may l)e. maintained under the new system? Wben 
pupil teachers attend central classes there will be less risk of detPikvation. 

"^ In the case of two of the four pupil teachers' centres in tlie Boston 
district, it has been determined to substitute other fizaminations hy iixi^ 
pendent authorities for the examinations hitherto held by the Bnard of 
Education." 

Mr. Henderson : — 

'* The centre established by the Ipswich School Board conUnaes to do 
very aood work, but hitherto only one voluntary ached, St John's Nat, 
has taken advantage of the opportunity offered of sending pupil teadieis 
to it. 
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in Geography, etc. It is not uncommon to find that an ordinary 
Mecimal' is converted into a vulgar fraction before working. 

"In regard to the elementary subjects generally, I am sometimes dis- Saving oi 
quieted by a fear that * better methods are dreaded (where they are not time in 
pitied) rather than welcomed, lest we should get through the work too schools w 
soon and have nothing to occupy us.' By help of the model lessons on many 
the first of the two scheme days, I proved that the waste of time in giving different 
out and collecting materials was startling. Training colleges are more classes un 
ocmcemed with tne single-classed teacher than the rural one who has to one head, 
play the whole band, or most of it, practically single-handed. This has 
been remedied. About an hour a day has been gamed — the teacher has 
found rest, and the restlessness of the child has found relief. 

"The class subjects, like the object lessons, may be said to feel the Class 
benefit of the change from feverish and transient proficiency of the few subjects, 
to general elevation in thoughtful and well-disposea interest of the many. 
Of course, the history books, with all their improvements, have not yet 
quite shaken off the old craving for ^ossippv, domestic details; the 
minute sub-division of periods which is useful enough to university 
students ; and the ' free and easy ' handling of great names, which does 
not tend to the reverence, the want of which we all eimallv deplore 
among children of the Elementary School class. Above all, tne wealth 
of local illustration at the command of every rural schoolmaster is not 
sufficiently drawn upon. 

" Schemes of Worfc are often drawn up with considerable skill and care, Schemes 
but many teachers still content themselves with a column of lessons work, 
compiled without connection with one another, and fail to realize how 
important it is that the schemes of work should be drawn up by them- 
selves. Like home- made illustrations which, however rude, are generally 
the best, home-made lists (after a study of two or three good text books, 
etc.) are the most effective." 

Mr. Henderson : — 

• 

"The cry for fitting education to the needs of country children is at Suitabilit 
present raised in two diametrically opposite camps— that of the educational of instruc 
reformers, and that of the rural employers of labour— who woidd fain tion in 
limit the instruction, and turn the children loose as soon as possible to country 
work on the land. schools. 

"The attention that has been called to rural depopulation, and the 
prevailing exodus from the villages to the towns, has also raised the 
consideration whether suitable education may not be in some measure a 
panacea for this admitted evil. Two or three considerations are apt to be 
lost sight of by those who advocate special education for country 
children. One is, that we are not merely educatinjg future clerks, crafts- 
men, or labourers, but future Englishmen and Englishwomen. Another is 
that the duty which the State owes to ite children, of giving them an 
education, hardly confers the right to determine for what employment 
they are to be qualified, and country children are not ascnpti gleote. 

" Again it seems to be too readily assumed that, because a lad might be 
fitted by education rather for the couittiv than the towns, he would 
resist the inducements which now attract him to the latter. He would 
still go, and go almost predestined to failure. 

" Some country schools have a kind of connection with various London 
firms, and find regular employment there for some of their brightest boys, 
who often do very well. We cannot but regret this for many reasons, 
but when the path to advancement in life lies in the towns, it would bo 
unfair to shut the gate. 

" The immediate question is, Does the present Code give a thoughtful 
teacher sufficient scope in adapting the instruction to the circumstances 
and requirements of country children ? 

"I may fairly say that it does so in nearly all respects, when due advantage 
is taken of the freedom which it gives, and that the village school may 
now make the rising generation of farm labourers more intelligent, and 
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better workmeiL and may cultivate tastes and habits which will enable 
them to get the best from their surroundings. 

" I have pointed out before that in country schools even the best children 
leave before they have had time to complete the course laid down in the 
standards of the Code. Composition has therefore sooner to take a 
practical, if a less ambitious form, and I wish teachers would realise their 
present freedom by preparing courses in arithmetic on a simpler and 
more practical basis tor children who have to leave school early. Even if 
a boy remains till Standard VI. he might employ his time more profitably 
than in working at wondrously complex fractions, very long divisions of 
decimals, or in acquiring two methods of doing proportion. 

"That the new authorities will be able to do much more in giving 
opportunities for cottc^ gardening and simple manual training I do 
not doubt, but when this is done, there is not much that can be proposed 
in the way of suitable instruction for country children that resourceful 
teachers cannot do, or have not already done. 

lelling. "I must confess that I have somewhat to modify rather optimistic:^ 

opinions which I have previously expressed to the effect that spelling: 
had not materially suffered under the present regir.u. It is indeed in som^^ 
schools, where in most respects the instruction is of high character, that £L 
have noticed evidence of aeterioration, rather than in the average countr}^^ 
school. The cultus of word-building pe^- se^ as a highly eaucationaB. 
substitute, has certainly a good deal to answer for. 

>mposi- " With the results of the increased prominence given to the teaching o 

)n. this subject, and the effect of its introduction into the lower standards 

upon the work of the upper, I am at present rather disappointed. Th^^ 
teaching in the lower standards is not as yet sufficiently progressiv&r^ 
and the children are to a great extent marking time. Standard III _ 
frequently constructing the same kind of sentences as Standard I., whil^ 
no definite place in the scheme is assigned to joining and combining 
sentences, and modifying or qualifying statements. Punctuation, too, is^ 
often too incidentally taught, thougn I have seen in some schools what et 
good grounding in thi^, as well as in the other rudiments of the constmctiorn 
of sentences, can be given comjmratively low down in the school. 

" Reproduction of object lessons bv very young children often seems to 
miss its mark. Too much is made of the matter, and too little of the real 
object of the lesson, the manner of its expression, and the child's thought 
is absorbed in the effort to recall the names and facts it has heard, instead 
of in the making of the sentences. 

K^itation. "The choice of the pieces often still leaves something to be desired. 

There is prevalent, a rather mistaken idea that the poetiy should be on 
a level with the children's minds. This is hardly education, though of 
course the poetry should not stand on a height to which the chiloren's 
minds cannot be raised. 

" Poetr}'^ dealing with the familiar does not appeal to a child's imagination, 
and poems of- rural life, and country scenes hardly touch- the chord of 
sense in country children. • Sowing and reaping, building and nesting, 
stir little emotion in those to wh<Mn they are familiar. It. is the town- 
bred child who will best feel the dimly*realised beauty. of countiv life, 
best of all when it recalls a food remembrance of the one or two brkht 
days when the vague dream was a brief reality. The village chud's 
imagination is more excited by tales of the stir and life of that outside 
worm, which seems so far away, but the echoes of which from time to 
time reach the unchanging quiet ojf his village life. Sir Joshua Fitch 
onoe most truly pointed out that in poetry there should be something 
which the child could not quite understand, but could dimly feel, ' some 
vague emotion of delight, some yearning towards the lamps of lig^t' 

scipline. In most schools the order is good, but, as regards the training which 

children receive in good habits, there is often a wide interval between school 
and sdiooL In little matters of politeness, and courtesy, too. there is 
often a diffei^ence^ which means a great deal, though I am glad to see 
that few schools cherish the -vulgar old^ tradition, tlmt respeet to 
implies want of respect for self." 
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neral '^Taking the district as a whole I am glad to reoocd the fact that the 
ternf propoitioo of really 0(M>d scboob is qoite aa high as one voo^ 
iriob that the realhr bad sdioola are rerj few indeed. There is natonlqr a large 
prriportioa of weak aehools. and it would be greatly to the adrmntage of 
the teachers of these schools to be taken oo a tour of inspection in order 
that thtj might see with their own eyea what may be done and aL^o kow it 
is done. 

MrTilkid:— 

1 ''It is a pleasnre to place on record mv hi^ amedatioQ of the ooa- 

^ ficietttions care with which teachers, as a body, discnarge their dntr. At 
no tine within the range of my experience have teachers so willingly and 
intelligently devoted tnemselyes to their woHl The most coospicnons 
shortcomings in elementary teaching are largely traceable to Uie old 
cramping conditions which have passed awav. For example, the old idea 
(wfuok ml lingers) that the memoers of a class should ail progress at the 
same rate is responsible for the neglect of the individual child, and retards 
the pr o grca s ot the quicker scholars. Again, while many teachers are 
convinced that children must be trained to habits of independent studv, 
not many as yet have achieved much success in this line. This is partly 
because it Lh not remembered that 'hearing' lessons is at least as 
important as * giving ' lessons ; because good questioning on a prepared 
lesfvjn is rarely to be met with, and because the written exercises on such 
les8ons are often nr>t net with good judgment. 

"The systematic connection of lessons, also, Lh too much disregarded. 
Reference to former lessons is rarely made, nor is it a common practice to 
begin a lesson (e.g., on History) with a few (|uestions on the main points 
of the last lesson. LesHons are not linked together so as to form a chain. 
Each toHla^ is too much disconnected from yesterday — a valuable mental 
discipline is missed, the children's minds become confused, and no clear 
ideas are foniie<i. Oral lessons often lose much of their value because 
there is no brief summary drawn out by questions from the children, and 
no rounding off of the lesson by the teacher. I have recently heard of a 
school where an excellent custom prevailed of giving a signal (audible to 
all the school) five minutes before the end of eacn lesson, so that teachers 
mi^t be reminded of the flight of time, and gather up the threads of 
their lesson in a methodical manner. 

^ In most schools the majority of children are promoted once a year ; 
while some few more clever children get more frequent promotion. In 
some schools the number of terminal Dromotions is very considerable. 

" In this connection it is well worth while to consider the report of Mr. 
D. O. Holme (the Inspector of Schools to the Norwich School Board) 
on the qiiestitm (jf the progress of children. He says : * Statistics whicK 
I have carefully niade, seem to show that during the last live years the 
average ave of children in the same class has increased by nearly nin^ ^ 

months. )Vith the present freedom of classification, there should b© little 

difficulty in finding amon^ children capable of study a number sufficient' 
to counterbalance that of children who, through sickness or somewha.' 
later development ought not to Vje overpressed.' 
e in ** The attitude ot children when sitting in desks calls for continual watch, 
fulness on the part of teachers. Very bad positions are often assume 
by the children without correction. 

"Cases of defective sight, hearing, etc., also should be more carefull: 
noted and reported to managers and parents. 
lity " Teachers, who are mast interested in their professional work, are no'w- 

lie- fully alive to the value of their freedom in choice of subjects ana arrang^, 
ment of schemes of instruction. Many of these schemes are timid an< ' 
conventional, but on the whole, there is more willingness and desire t 
tread fresher and brighter paths. The Norwich School Board wiael^''^ 
invited its head teachers to confer together and join in drawing up scheme^^ 
of instruction. These schemes, based upon the coUective experience an^"* 
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the eyed of the children. The results might be clearly published in the 
sc^oouoom ; and managers might assist greatly, by sometimes reading out 
the lists themselves^ when they mi^t take the opportunity of pratBiogthe 
industrious and stimulating the idle. In actual practice, toe sloreoly 
marking of papers, the low standard taken, the inadequate and imiufficieiii 
tests too commonly seen, all indicate that this part of tbe teadier's 
work is often done in a uerfunctoiy way. There are too many schoolfl 
where it cannot but be feft that no real or searching test is I4>plied to the 
instruction in the periodical examinations. 

'* It seems needful to speak strongly on this point, as in my opinion it is 
here, if anywhere, that the present system may show a weakness, whidi, if 
not remedied betunes. will cause a revulsion of opinion in favour of some 
fonn of examination by an outside examiner. Signs are not wanting that 
this feeling is even now growing strong, as many educationists are in 
favour of a ' leaving examination ; but until assurance can be given that 
such examinations would be free from such dangers and misapprehensions 
as seem to beset them in France and elsewhere, I am not as yet prepared 
to cast my vote in favour of duch a step.'' 

Mr. Pawle, Junior Inspector : — 

'caching " Head teachers are still frequently deficient in testing the resources of 

nd organi- their assistants and in supervising their work with sufficient vigilance. 

ition. This onerous and important task will always be necessary as long as so 

much of the work has to be done by uncertificated and inexjierienced 

teachers. 

*' There is still too sharp a line between the infant and the older scholar. 
It is giaduallv becoming recognised that women are the most suitable for 
the younger cnildren, and best qualified to carry on the work of the infant 
class. ,^pil teachers are still often an encumbrance, and require more 
supervision than they are able to receive. 

" The minority of teachers do not allow themselves sufficient time to sum 
up their lessons. A lucid recapitulation is neglected, and too much atten- 
tion ^ven to needless comment and explanation. It is rare to find a nice 
discrimination shown between stimulating reference and wearying 
digression. 

The infants are, as a rule, briskly and brightly taught. Perhaps, how- 
ever, more encouragement might be given to individual effort, and the 
teacning made more natural by cultivating the infants' natural curiosity 
by encouraging them to ask questions. The theory of connecting one 
lesson with another is apt to be misunderstood. It requires much skill to 
make each lesson progressive, and yet to introduce sufficient variety." 

Mr. Mines : — 

^ork of "The recent changes in the Code have, there is reason to lielieve, given 

^hools. general satisfaction to managers and teachers alike. Tbe best teachers in 

the district have at once risen to their increased responsibilities, and have 
set themselves to consider how their energies can best be employed for the 
real welfare of their scholars. Other teachers have experienced some 
difficulty, in leaving the old groove On all sides, however, there are many 
indications of increased mental activity in our schools. Teachers think 
more about their work, and are becomingmore enthusiastic than of old ; 
and this in itself is an excellent sign. The broader curriculum and the 
greater elasticity in the teaching are already producing a perceptible im- 
provement in the intelligence of the' children, who are beginning to take a 
keener interest in their surrounding. It may be that there is less accuracy 
in spelling than formerly ; but this does not greatly trouble me when I 
remember by what methoas the former extreme accuracy was obtained. 
Why should we expect children of twelve or thirteen years of age to show 
greater perfection in spelling than in other branches of knowledge ? Teach 
a child to read with inte^ljg[enc^ so. that he will be able to derive pleasure^ 
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GecMrraphy ." There i« a considerable tendency to limit the course of instruction in 

^ ^ ^* this subject. England and Essex too often form the only instruction given 

in a year's course, and in many of the schemes it has been quite possiUe, 

indeed likely, for a boy or girl to leave school and never hear of New York 

or of any of the larger Euro^an countries. 

" Mr. jVatkins notes that m some schools there is *a waste of time o?er 
registration, assembly, and dismissal. In some schools the impression 
forced upon an observer is that they are admirably serving the purpose of 
training children to waste valuable time rather tnan to economise it' I 
agree with this, and I think there is a distinct tendency to over-ekbonte 
the details of administration in the school with some teachers j but, on the 
whole, the great majority of teachers in the Colchester distnct are hard- 
working and intelligent, and while we plan and think how best to improve 
our buildings and our schemes of instruction, I incline to think that if we 
paused now and again to think if something could be done to aid the 
acting teacher in keeping up with the currents of fresh thought and method, 
and of giving opportunity tor study where only opportunity is needed, w 
should secure a tar more certain ad.vance than is likely to come from the 
elaboration of syllabuses and the multiplication of schemes." 

Mr. Field :— 

General " Under the old system teaching was apt to be conceived as a process by 

aspects of which facts were to be impressed on the memory, or facilities acquired, in 
school work ^^°8^® subjects with a view to single grants. The idea of the unity of 
\ knowledge, of teaching in wholes, was excluded by the overdone practice 
of examination and grants in detail ; and some time must elapse before 
the rank and file of the teachers fully gras}) the new order of ideas— bnt I 
am glad to recognise the many instances in which head teachers have 
shown the fullest appreciation of their new opportunities. In most of the 
larger schools there is a general recognition of the truth that it is a better 
thing to give a child self-reliance than to load his memory, that principleii 
are wortn more than facts, thoughtf ulness than mere facility ; that it ii 
the teacher's business to know much more than he has to teach, to under- 
stand his own starting-point and his own goal, and to bear in mind that 
he is not setting up, as it were, so maiiy ninepins, but constructing a 
composite edifice which requires design and harmony in its parts. 

" The intellectual difference between gootl schools and bad is now more 
than ever marked by the character of the oral teaching, and this for many 
reasons. The inferior schools are often unequal to the additional eiort 
required by the increased number of oral subjects ; as no mcM^hanical 
standard of attainment can be laid down. The better schools naturally 
tend upwards, the worse downwards ; and it is in the oral work that tlk^ 
readiness and flexibility and indei)endence of mind, which are the best frui 
of all good teaching, are most surely exemplified. Mere devices calculated 
produce temporary rote knowledge can no longer be successfully employ 
'* In some schools, of course, the oral teaching has never been open 
much complaint, and in others it has recently improved under ne^^ 
influences. But it is on the whole faulty, and in many schools, especially 
the smaller rui-al schools, bad. The prevailing faults are that the teacher ^ 
do not call upon the children for effort, or take care that they add iuMJ 
themselves reasonably well to the (juestion. By resort to elliptic»J 
questions, by putting a dozen questions where one should ser^'e, h^ 
countenancing fragmentary and irrelevant replies, by habitually givinj^ 
a lead, they at once demoralise the class ana conceal from themsebo^ 
the ineffectiveness of their own teaching. Children are not sufficiently 
encouraged to ask questions, and there is inadequate appeal t^ 
their imaginations. Phrases and words take the place of ideas ; instead 
of realising things, the scholars learn to repeat the names of things 9 
they acquire an evanescent and valueless verbal knowledge rather thi^ 
thoughtfulness and power. Moreover, the vtdue of good enunciatioo 5* 
constantly ignored ; it is f 01 gotten that clear si)eech makes for denf 
thought, and that the interest of a class must flag unless all the membef* 
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Discipline 
and corporal 
punishment. 



another are rather backward or difficult to teach. Again, the classification 
in many infants' schools is much lower than it used to be, often quite un- 
necessarily, and it is not uncommon to find children of 6, 6, or even 7 in 
a so-callea * babies* ' class. 

" The great fault of corporal punishment in elementary schools is that 
there are too many small punisnments for small offences, and there is too 
little discrimination in their infliction. 

" The best means of obviating the necessity of many small punishments is 

(a) a well-considered scheme designed to secure healthy emulation in 

a school, and 
(6) quick observation and constant watchfulness on the part of the 

teacher which will save many a child from offending. Prevention 

is better than cure. 

" I am not unmindful of the admirable influence exercised by very many 
teachers, nor of the fact that discipline is attended with many more diffi- 
culties in an elementaiy day school than in a boarding school of a higher 
grade : but the very difficulties increase the necessity of system, and there- 
fore tne following suggestions — commonplace and obvious as they may 
appear — may not be out of place : — 

(a) Every school should have a code of offences, with the punishment 
appropriate to each ; this code should be drawn up by the head 
teacher and submitted to the managers, who should at intervals 
examine and sign the punishment book, (f have kno>vn a system 
like this of the greatest use in difficult neighbourhoods.) 

(6) Corporal punishment should be reserved for serious offences — lying, 
disnonesty, indecency, flagrant insubordination, and the like— ana 
may then well be severe. 

(c) It should be inflicted, as a rule, by the head teacher only, except 
in the case specified in the next paragraph. 

{d) Girls should very rarely be punished in this way, and never by a 
man, or in the presence of boys ; if the necessity should arise in a 
mixed school tmder a master, he may delegate this unpleasant 
duty to a trustworthy female assistant. • 

(e) Corporal punishment should not be administered on the part of the 
boav that has the most numerous delicate and useful joints, viz., 
the nand. 

(/) Corporal punishment of big boys by a woman is generally worse 
than useless ; there is a more excellent way, and many mistresses 
are conspicuously successful in their management of boys. 

"One other noint that bears on discipline deserves mention, viz., super- 
vision in the playground, which is the teacher's ^reat opportunity. This 
opportunity is not always utilised as it might be ; ^ye minutes in the 
playground will sometimes teach one more about the children than five 
hours inside the school, but many young teachers seldom go into the play- 
ground or join in games with the cnildren. 

" In speaking of these defects, I do not mean to imply that all of them 
are to be found together, except in schools of an infenor type ; but they 
are to some extent characteristic of a ^eat many schools. 

/' But I should leave a false impression if I did not place on record my 
Jiigh appreciation of the diligent and conscientious labour of the vast 
majority of teachers, and of the really excellent work done by many both 
in town and country." 

5. — Article 15 (6.) ii. & iii. 

In rural schools it is not often found practicable to attempt Cambridge 
any of the subjects named in Article 15 (6.) ii. & iii. District. 

Drawing, however, is being taken for girls in an incrciising 
number oi cases. 

Cottage gardening has only been attempted in one single 
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Training. Finding, however, that they are not expected lo become suddenly 
proficient in this branch of their worK, and that during the first year or 
two we are quite satisfied with small beginnings, they are loyally and 
hopefully doing their best to meet all requirements, and the Model Course 
is gradually appearing less formidable." 

Mr. Dugard : — 

"The recent requirements of the Code and the issue of the Model 
Course of Physical Training have had good effect in the urban schools. 
The attention formerly given to drill has been increased, and in the schools 
of at least five of the larger boards I see creditable performances. Some 
good drill is also seen in man^r of the rural schools imder a master. 

"In connection with this subject, the formation of associations for cricket 
and football, to which many schools belong, has done much to promote 
healthy exercise, and to keep the older boys at school longer. The time 
which many teachers give out of school hours to help forward the boys' 
games deserves to be known and acknowledged." 

Mr. Boyd Carpenter : — 

" The alterations in the Code and the publication of the Model Course of 
Physical Instruction have naturally directed a good deal of attention to 
the question of physical exercises in the schools of the district. The 
authorities of the pupil teacher centres at Colchester and Harwich decided 
to give special instruction to their students, and in conjunction with these 
classes a special class for acting teachers was formed. Tlie classes were 
held throughout last winter and were exceedingly well supported, and the 
improvement generally noticeable in the exercises at the schools in many 
parts of the district can largely be traced to these classes. Similar classes 
were created in the spring at hraintree and Halstead." 

• 

Mr. Macnaughton, Jimior Inspector : — 

"A great improvement is already discernible in many quarters, and 
there is every resuson to hope that it may soon become general. Many; of 
the Voluntary Schools, however, are seriously handicapped in the teachincr 
of these exercises by the inadequate character of their playgrounds, and 
by the absence of a nail in which they might be performed in bad weather. 
Where these advantages are found, much good work has already been done, 
particularly in some of the schools of the Tottenham Board, where the 
performance of the exercises compares favourably, in smartness and 
precision, with that of the best schools in England. 

" The Model Course is generally adopted, except in the girls* schools under 
the Homsey B^ard, which has obtamed the sanction of the Board of 
Education for an alternative scheme of drill." 

Mr. Wix : — 

" Physical training of a systematic kind is slowly extending ; military 
drill is taught in many urban and some rural schools^ but I fear it will be 
long before the Model Course of Physical Training is thoroughly under- 
stood and applied by the mistresses in many country schools. It is, how- 
ever, in towns that this systematic physical training is most required. It 
is to be hoped that drills which are merely * pretty ' and not practically 
useful will soon disappear, and that if Swedish ariU is taken at all in 
infants' schools, the teachers will always use a wise discrimination in their 
choice of exercises. Many movements which are excellent for big de- 
veloped children become with infants unsightly and often harmful 
contortions. 
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"The *AB80ciation of North- West Norfolk Village Choirs* has done 
much to improve the singing in schools in the neighbourhood of Hunstanton, 
by offering prizes to be competed for annually by the children in about 
forty schools. In Hunstanton Board School and in Thomham National 
School the singing is remarkably good." 

Mr. Dugard : — 

" Sin^g has not made any marked advance in recent years, but neither 
do I think there is anv marked decline. In singing from note the Tonic 
Sol-Fa method still holds the field. In most of the larger schools new 
songs are learned from note by this method, and an exercise in time and 
tune combined, given at my visit, is generally sung to my satisfaction. 
The character of the songs chosen, and the way they are rendered, also 
show improvement. In a small but increasing number of cases I find the 
highest class has acquired some knowledge of the Staff Notation, and are 
able to sing at sicht an easy hymn tune or exercise in the commoner keys. 
The rural Essex boy is not, I fear, naturally musical, but I have seen some 
good results arise from systematic voice- training, and could wish to see it 
extended in all schools. For accomoanying the songs, the marching and 
other exercises — especially in Infant Schools — it is pleasant to see the wheezy 
harmonium gradually giving place to the brighter and more distinct piano. 
Better still, m three or four of the larger schools ten or a dozen boys, who 
receive instruction out of school hours in the violin, flute, or other wind 
instrument, render the assembly and dismissal of the whole school more 
orderly and impressive by the stirring strains of a march played by this 
small orchestra." 



Mr. Watkins, Sub-Inspector : — 

"Although school music and singing are far from satisfactory in the 
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used. The application of the Tonic Sol-Fa to the Staff Notation is not 
beyond the average pupil of ten years or upwards, but it is not likely to 
become universal so long as in their several examinations teachers are 
required to confine their answers to the questions in one notation. 

** It cannot be denied that the teachers in this district have to overcome 
difliculties caused by the absence of natural musical ability on the part of 
the scholars. Through lon^-continued neglect in the matter of ear-training, 
parents and children are distinctly dull in distinguishing and appreciating 
the quality of sounds and their relation to one another. But it is the 
teacher^s duty to remove defects, not to perpetuate them ; and until it is 
clearly recognised that systematic ear-training is the fundamental principle 
of a successful musical education, much of the teaching will be ineffective. 
In but few schools has the subject of ear-training been treated seriously. 
I regret to say, but it will be found that children with fairly well-trained 
ears will at once rebel against the harsh singing which prevails in many 
schools. 

"The thin, piercing, and disagreeable sounds which are heard so 
frequently can be readily converted into pure, sweet tones, with but a 
knowledge of the most elementary principles of voice production, provided 
only that the teacher takes up the matter in earnest, and the children have 
haa sufficient ear- training to enable them to discriminate between pleasant 
and disagreeable sounds. In dealing with the musically gifted child, voice- 
training presents little or no diflSculty, but with the average and unmusical 
successful voice-training can only be the result and accompaniment of 
careful ear-ti-aining." 
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in the South -Western Division, comprising Hie Counties of 
QoRNWAUi, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts. 



My Lord, 

I have the honour to present my report for the last 
two years on the South-Westem Division of England, com- 
prising the counties of Dorset. Wilts (less 5 Union Districts), 
Somerset, Devon,- and Cornwall, and three Census Districts of 
Hampshire. 

The configuration of the Division and the railway difficulties are 
great obstacles to sufficient freedom of communication between the 
Chief Inspector and his colleagues ; and the petty incidents of work 
in my own widespread and somewhat chaocic district have not left 
me the necessary time for that purpose. 

The staff consists of one chief Inspector and seven District Inspec- 
tors, one Jimior Inspector, two Sub-Inspectors of the first class, and 
thirteen of the second class — total 24. 

Since my last report several important alterations have been made 
in the boimdaries of the Inspectors* districts. The Barnstaple 
district has been reconstituted since January, 1902, under Mr. 
Kouth. The Newton Abbot district has been divided, on the 
retirement of Mr. Wilkinson, the Newton Abbot and Tiverton 
Census districts being attached to the Exeter district, and the 
Totnes and Kingsbric^^e Census districts to the Plymouth district ; 
while the Census districts of St. Coliimb and St. Austell have 
been transferred from the Plymouth to the Cornwall district. 

On this subject Mr. Fisher, Plymouth district, writes : — 

"The exchange of a population of 46,4)6 with sixty-six departments, 
for one of 58,134 with ninety-six departments, adds a good deal to my work, 
especially as the population in my Three To>\iis alone has risen by 40,000 
since last census. I lase nearly all my china clay, and a good deal of my 
bracing sea -air, and add to my wealth of farms> and the softer kind of sea- 
breezes." 

The personnel of the staff has been altered by the retirement of 
our genial colleague, Mr. Wilkinson, and by the return of Mr. Camp- 
bell to the Cornwall district, from h»s labours in Siam. In the 
Bath district Mr. Household, Junior Inspector has taken the place 
of Ml*. Wymi -Williams, transferred. 



i9SKarri>A iUiii would have wammted the pen of Dante tu dtaii be. 
Hit^ tf-RMnti^ function of eksB-fooms, however, is far too fre- 
nientiy ignored : instead of beinii^ "' witiidiswing '' rmmus fior ead^ 
o^am in turn, diey are moetlv treated aa small adiool-rooms for Ae 
»?5cchiaive use of one class. 
bvA^ii^H^ J }j^^^ quoted 3fr. C^impbeil'a kndatnry remarks on the plaT- 
'^rminds supplied hj the St. Austril's BoaxxL This is a matter 
xvhieh r have had occasion to ohserve in a previous report, 
which m of increasing importance under the ReguIatioDS as i0P 
Pliysical IVaining. It is, of course, obvious that, in detenniniii|^ 
the :umonnt of <>pen space to be recpiired in eadh case, the age 
eondition.s of the ^^rhool :ind the nature of its surroundings 
*v>n8idenition. Li my own experience, I can point to a village scImk^ 
facme" jm imfrpquented cmmtry lane, in whidi the children can plaw^ 
.'Uid (irill in practical security ; another, again, facing a great maiim 
road, where the dangers justified the removal of die sdiooL In ^ 
t4)wn, other considerations have to bedealtwith. If tiie open spaces 
.-ittached to the sdioob are but SDoall back-yards, as, c^., at: 
the Taunton Central St. Mary*s« Miemonal, and St. John's schools, 
the question has to be decided whether th^ are in any way suffi- 
cient for the drill of separate dasses, without undue interference 
with the school work of the other daasea whidi must be carried on 
at the same time. In cases where there is absohitdy no open sfmce 
avtiilable^ as at TauntiMi Wesleyan and British schools, the 
Miuia^^ers can have no oaxise for complaint if the defect is treated 
as vital. 

i>n this subject Mr. Fisher, P tj m o uth y reports :— 

** A number of xhoola. ewraaiiy in tawaa^ bavenoiropcr ^patt for effeciiTe 
«^n<iur ilriil : and I inia^cme une of the dudes of a local antfaflritj would 
w k) <^n9uni such/* 

One remark I w\Hild add aUxit the use of pIaygroun<]s, viz., that 
it should lie made quite clear to teachers that they are responsible 
(iw the custixly of their scholars during the short recreation-time, 
as much as during work -time, and that the practice of allowing 
them to lea\^ the playground and run home, or ebewhere, in their 
fifteen minutes* interval is alike forbidden by the Regulations of 
the Board of Education, and subversive of the general rules of 
discipline. Plajrgrounds should be adequately fenced, and the 
gates locked or properiy guarded. 

Mr. Mostjm Pr^'ce caUs attaition to the still very ineffective 
methods of warming and ventilaticm. He says : — 

Eirming ** The effect of the fashionable hot<air pipes is to bake all the ozone oat 

d of the air of the room, which is nearly always insufferably oppressive. Fer- 

mtiiation. f orated zinc ventilators become choked with dust, wlule the trap-doors 
which pass the hot air into the space between the ceiling and roof, allow it 
af ten^ards to descend in the form of a blast of cold carbonic acid ga:^ : hence 
drowsuiess, general dulness, and inability to resist infection for lack of 
purifying oxygen." 
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These remarks apply very commonly, and it would cei-tainly be 
desirable to insist in every case upon the adoption of some system 
for disposing of the heated foul air in the apex of the roof, either by 
through-ventilation or otherwise, and to require an annual certi- 
ficate that the whole ventilating system is in actual working order. 

Mr. Fisher, Pljmiouth, remarks on a very common evil : — 

*' The desks are not as a rule graduated properly, making it impossible Furniture, 
to secure a good position in writing for every child.** 

To the word " writing " I may add drawing, in which the effects of 
high desks are even more disastrous. 

Tlie fault is, of course, not in the manufacturer, who can know 
nothing of the circumstances of each school, but in the negligence 
of managers, who give a vague order, and then prefer to inflict 
a serious inconvenience on the scholars to the expense of changing 
for a proper article. 

Administration of Education Acn^. 

In view of the radical changes now imminent, I may comj>re8s Bourne- 
my colleagues* observations on the administration of the Education n^outh. 
Acts and its outcome. Mr. Mostj^n Pryce repoi-ts that he has l)een 
in communication with each of the 26 local authorities in his 
district. Two School Boards, those of Sturminster Mai-shall and 
Morden, employ no attendance oflScer ; but in the first-named case 
the good influence of the chairman and of the teachers has made 
up for the deficiency. School attendance is very efficiently super- 
vised in the County Borough of Bournemouth, in the Boroughs of 
Poole and Blandford, and in the Ringwood and Poole Unions. 
The Borough of Weymouth compares very unfavourably with the 
foregoing in this matter. He reports a much -improved condition 
of things in the Portland Urban District. Tlie record of low attend- 
ance is achieved by the Handley and West Chickerell Boards at 
71 per cent. The last-named Board pays its attendance officer 
£4 10s. per annum ; three other Boau'ds pay £4. Robson's Act is 
ignored by the majority of authorities. He sums up as follows : — 

" Out of the twenty-six local authorities, eight only can be reported as 
satisfactory. Ten show but little zeal in their work, and produce little result, 
while the work of ei^t is distinctly bad and worse than useless. *- 

Mr. Gordon reports : — 

** Though here and there improvement in attendance is manifest, there is Sherborne, 
genuine neglect still apparent in several unions. (The authorities of the 
Dorchester, Bridport, and Beaminster Unions must be exempted from 
this imputation.) Employers are rarely prosecuted, and where this is done, 
a common loophole — especially in agricultural cases — is for the employer 
to disclaim any responsibility on the plea tliat he employs the father, not the 
boy. hi Sherborne the attendance, even in the sumnier quarter, is down 
to seventy, while the children are playing about the streets. Why, I wonder, 
in the Shepton Mallet and Wincanton Unions are the schools opened ten 
times a week, when parents are openly informed that, as long as they send 
Uieir children eight times, no notice will be taken ] '* 
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May I venture, in conclusion, to refer to my report of 1901, as 
showing that even now, under the compulsion attending outdoor 
relief, the attendance of pauper children is from 94 to 95 per 
cent. ; and that the difference l)etween that figure and the 
actual percentage of attendance is a fair measure of the success 
of the local administration of the Acts. 



Special Schools. 

Mr. Mostyn Pryce reports : — 

The Committee for the BcH*ough of Bournemouth appointed a Medical Bourne- 
Officer to examine defective and epileptic children under the Act of 1899, mouth, 
and a printed list of thirty-two children was prepared. The Act does not, 
liowever, appear to be more effective here than elsewhere in any district. 
The parents unanimously oppose the removal of their children vi et armis, 
and public bodies are naturally disinclined to take forcible measures.'* 

There are no special schools in West Somerset, though there are Taunton, 
defective children enough in all conscience. The nearest being at 
Bristol or Exeter, the local authorities are not zealous to inciu* 
the necessary expense, and the parents express much the same 
objections as mentioned by Mr. Mostyn Pryce. 

Mr. Fisher : — 

" Devonport and Plymouth Boards alone provide schools of special in- Plymouth, 
struction. In each case the school is doing good work. The Plymouth 
School, at present badly housed, will shortly share a fine pile of buildings 
^ith the School (or the Deaf, and the Pupil -teachers* Centre. The Devon- 
port School, also in temporary buildings, is before long to have permanent 
accommodatioQ. " 

Staff. 

Mr. Mostyn Pryce remarks on the difficulty experienced by Boume- 
mans^ers in obtaining under the new system of inspection trust- mouth, 
worthy evidence as to the capacity of applicants for the post of 
teacher, testimonials being little to be depended on, and Inspectors' 
reports too general. He can only advise managers to trust to 
luck, and to their own careful supervision of the teachers' daily 
work, and of the periodical examinations. On the matter of salaries, 
he is of opinion that increases have been given out of the Aid 
6i*ants far too indiscriminately, and without sufficient investigation 
of the question whether the increase of the salary of the existmg 
teacher also increased the efficiency of the school. 

Mr. Gordon says as to teachers xmder Art. 68 : — 

" I cannot endorse the somewhat sweeping and condemnatory opinions gherbome. 
expressed from time to time on Article 68 Teachers. Weak ones there are, 
no doubt, in plenty ; but there are many who have done splendid work, 
and have filled a gap, which but for them would have made many a struggling 
Hchool unworkable." 
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Time Tables to meet the vanring conditioEiB of schools. One thing is dear, 
that if we increase the number of subjects, we must diminish the amounl of 
time allotted to each ; and we must, therefore, not expect as much as we did 
from the children . In geography and history we cannot well have more know- 
ledge than may be got from reading lessons properly explained ; nor can we 
expect much in the way of formal examination. A great deal will depend 
on the choice of books. Some simple lessons in Hygiene should be intro- 
duced into Uie object or Elementary Science course.* * 

Mr. Campbell says : — 

** An unnecessary amount of time is spent in getting up useless rules of 
arithmetic, some of which, especially in rurul schools, could be more profitably 
devoted to developing further interest in Nature, and stimulating loTe 
of reading.*- 

My experience in my own district is not quite so favourable as 
that of the majority of my colleagues. Putting curriculum out of 
the question, as dealing only with the nimiber and nature of the 
subjects of instruction, in which matters the injimctions of the 
Code are invariably followed, I must say^ that the scheme of in- 
struction (or Syllabus) is the matter which is the most difficult to 
deal with. The faults of the Syllabus have been mainly two : the 
first is (1) that suggested by Mr. Fisher's remarks, with the tenor of 
which I cordially agree, the attempt to incorporate the standard 
required in old Codes into the present Syllabus ; and (2) the attempt 
to introduce fresh subjects without a proper re-distribution of time. 

The scheme of work in arithmetic, geography, and history is 
almost always too large and too detailed for rural schools, too 
" secondary," in fact, for any but the quasi -secondary urban schoob. 
In arithmetic, most of the practice, and all the more crabbed work 
in fractions might be thrown overboard, and all but the principte 
of decimals. (I must insert a parenthesis here with regard to ft 
totally different matter, to point out that we are all seriously 
embarrassed in this point by the shackles of the Labom* Certifier** 
examination.) With respect to the instruction in geograpl^J 
and history, while I am not entirely at one with Mr. Ksher (fori 
to my mind, oral lessons with bright illustrations by picture ^ 
otherwise are far more effective than reading lessons), I qui** 
agree with him as to the amount of the knowledge to be requir©^' 
ThB aim of instruction (in all but the higher urba^ schools) shouW 
be to give the children a broad but correct idea of the world, throu^?^ 
the British Empire and all its more important members ; and tb^^ 
is within the power of the smallest school in the kingdom, if tbj 
teacher knows enough of the subject to distinguish between the broB^ 
necessary outlines and the narrow "unnecessary details. 

In grammar the instruction has been generally brought within 
proper boimds ; in some cases children still prate about the p^' 
dicate; but generally teachers confine the work to a recogniti^ 
of the functions of the various parts of speech, and of the meaoi^S 
of such terms as are needed for proper criticism of compositioiJ* 

As to history, a general outline is all that is either possible ^^ 
desirable. The practice of studying this subject in periods, l^as^y* 
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Plantagenet, etc., is only adapted for schools composed of a corre- 
sponding number of classes, which are almost exclusively urban 
schools, and it involves an amoimt of detail of a sort quite foreign 
to the mind of the Elementary scholar. Nothing can be more 
mournful than to see little imfortunates, oh their first introduction 
to history, laboriously spelling their way through statements in 
journalese English about the 'policy of Sir Eobert Walpole, because, 
forsooth, " We are taking the Hanoverian period ! " » 

If this be called lowering the standard of Education, I am con- 
tent to abide the charge ; I should myself describe it as securing the 
better focussing of the subjects to the eye of the ordinary diild. 
To the objection that thus the extraordinary child is left out of 
account, I reply that it need not be so. The extraordinary child 
may be treated separately and allowed to train itself by private 
and well-supervised reading. The nimiber of such does not at 
present promise to be overwhelming. 

The second principal fault in the Syllabus is the defective dis- 
tribution of the time available among the subjects. To a great 
extent this is connected with the fault on which I have r^narked 
above, for, of coiu^e, if what they call the " old " subjects are to be 
maintained at their previous standards, any additional subject 
must come off very short. In re-distributing the time, I should 
not advocate any reduction in that allowed for reading, except in 
the case of classes — or individuals — ^who have really mastered the 
art, and who ought to be utilising it by " getting up " the contents 
of their books in silence. The instruction of these in elocution, too 
often neglected, should be a part of their recitation exercises. Many 
scholars in country schools, especially girls, who can read an ordi- 
nary book with ease, are made to waste their time by standing up 
with a lot of Standard IV. boys who are not out of their ordinary 
spelling difficulties. The time allowed for composition can suffer 
no reduction. But in arithmetic there is room for curtailment in 
many schools, I have the Time-tables now before me of two schools, 
both good in their way, in which one quarter and one-third respec- 
tively of the whole lesson -time is given up to that subject. In my 
opinion, three-quarters of an hour a day is ample to get up all that 
ought to be required, and to give the necessary facility and accuracy 
in manipulation of figures. 

Methods op Instruction. 

I may now pass to the observations of my colleagues on the 
methods employed to bring the matter of the Syllabus home to 
the minds of the children in a workmanlike way. If the curriculum 
be taken to represent the strategy of the Educational army, the 
BvUabus or scheme of work will coirespond to its tactics, while the 
method of instruction is the handling of the battalion, or nowadays 
the company-unit. Some of the Inspectors address themselves to 
points of method without any special reference to the new departure 
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not an imperfect echo of literary language, but his own, we shall have done 
well by him. Such a scholar wastes time in writing down ' the substance of 
a story,* and still more in attempting unreal essays on abstract subjects. As 
for the few scholars who show an appreciation of literary English, and a 
capacity to use it, by all means develop them on higher lines. But discrimina- 
tion is important, and it should be applied in arithmetic as well as in compo- 
sition. Spelling must always be a difficulty ; we have produced too many 
scholars able to spell words foreign to them, but weak in distinguishing 
* is * and * his,' * where ' and * were,' * has * and * as.* ■* 

Fi*om the tenor of the above reports it may safely be gathered 
that while the Ambulant Training College, now formed by His 
Ikfajeaty's Inspector, has been fertile ui good results, there is still 
much room for its operation, and that on the most rudimentary 
matters. The question of reading has been discussed ad nauaeam : 
but it is needful to remark on tendencies which, I think, the new 
method of inspection tends to foster. One is, allowing the more 
advanced readers to do most of the work ; and another, devoting 
too much time to the matter, and too little to the actual reading. 
To these t-wo faults the individual examination afforded a corrective. 

On writmg, I fully endorse my colleagues' remarks ; as to the 
position of the pen, I think saner ideas are coming in, and the 
relation of the spread of the nibs to the formation of the letters is 
more generally recognised and taught ; but, as to position of body, 
etc., commented on so strongly by Mr. Fisher, it is not creditable 
that the faults should be so common, and so deliberately com- 
mitted. Such an elementary truth as that the feet must be kept 
in front and not imder the seat, m order to keep the body from 
pressing against the desk, seems to be recognised by few ; and against 
the injimction to put the left arm round the slate or book, and so 
compress the chest, I have made a regular crusade. It is to the 
credit of the new system that these elementary defects have been 
thus detected ; but it is pitiable that they should be so common as 
to call for public remark. 

My remarks on spelling will come more properly under the next 
head than the present. So far as I can see and gather, the methods 
in use have been improved, imder advice ; and in my own district 
I have made some point of dictation, and with some good result, 
sad I trust that my colleagues will be able to prevent it from 
** disappearing.'* There is room in the world, though not in this 
Blue Book, for an excursus on the present position of the question 
of spelling in England. 

The methods of instruction in composition appear to have im- 
proved imder the new system by the introduction of it in lower 
classes, and by the use of object-lessons affording the children 
some concrete matter for their exercises. The English abhorrence 
of the abstract and ideal must be reckoned with, and the power of 
writing from imagination should not be expected from elementary 
school children. 

The value of the present instniction in arithmetic has called for 
little remark from my colleagues, if I may except the short ])ut 
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panied the abolition of examination, is not remotely connected with 
the appearance of some of the above defecta ^ 

Results of Instbuction. 

Mr. Mostyn Fryce reports, in addition to his remarks already 
quoted : — 

" Beading is generally good except in a few of the smaller rural schools, 
and in those where this difficult instructicxi is delegated to young teachers, 
It is impossible to judge correctly the exact value of the arithmetic in Uie 
absence of precise tests, similarly it is not easy to report with certainty on 
the general condition of spelling. The results of the oral instruction in 
geography, history, and science cannot be said to be so universally successful 
as the written work. Excellent lessons aregiven by the teachers, but often 
very little effort is made by the children. There are a few classes in some of 
the larger town schools, chiefly at Bournemouth, where it is found desirable 
to retain more advanced scholars, in Algebra, Bookkeeping, Mensuration, 
Shorthand, MagneUsm and Electricity, and French ; but elsewhere such 
subjects have generally disappeared.'* 

Mr. Curry adds to what I have already quoted : — 

** The weakest point is still composition, but an experiment tried at Swindon Bath, 
to ascertain whether the children in the higher classes of good schools could 
read with intelligence and profit, produced very pleasing results. The book 
diosen was * Ivanhoe.* About ninety boys and as many girls competed ; 
the paper set was a searching one, and the children showed themselves well 
able to express their thoughts, and displayed an accurate and intelligent 
knowledge of the book. I intend to try the experiment again in schools 
not, perhaps, so favoured as those of Swindon.-- 

Mr. Cowie reports : — 

" I find nearly everywhere improvement in general knowledge and intelli- Exeter 
gence. There is, perhaps unavoidably, some falling off in accuracy, especially District, 
in spelling, but the gain far outweighs the loss."* 

Mr. Campbell reports : — 

" The educational standard continues, in my opinion, to rise. I see no Truro, 
evidence myself to support the charge of increasing inaccuracy brought 
against the present system, even among the more backward children, but 
even if it were true that in some cases the stupid majority were to some 
extent sacrificed to the cleverer few, I see no great cause for lamentation. 
The improvement in general intelligence in many schoob caused by the 
development of object teaching is very marked, and this improvement is 
enhanced by the increasing practice of taking compositicxi, as it is often done, 
from Uie lowest standards, m connection with object lessons, and other class 
subjects. I look, indeed, on the great improvement in composition, and 
accompanying it, pari pa^su^ the emancipation from the old tyranny of formal 
grammar, as among Uie most satisfactory changes of the last few years.* - 

With respect to my own district, I have sincere pleasure in Taunton^ 
reportmg that there is a 80\md and steady progress in intelligence. 
Situated in a purely rural district with no large towns,and with sparse 
and generally imconcentrated manufactures, we have no opportu- 
nity of emulatuig the populous northern districts ; and our Capuaa 
air is not entirely favom^able to ambition. There is many a teacher 
in the district " who ne'er has changed, nor wished to change his 
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place." The more credit to sucb» that I can record a general 
willingness, and even a desire to take part in the general advanca 
PerH&ps the most pleasing impression that is left on my mind is 
that of the out-of-the-way little schools, nestling mider the Quan- 
tocks, weatherbeaten on the Brendon Hills and in the wilderness 
of Exmoor, or hidden in the labyrinthine lanes of Mid -Somerset, 
where, in spite of all drawbacks, both teachers and scholars are 
bright, earnest, and happy. The existence of such schools, and 
the visible progress that tliey make, under such stimulus and 
advice as the Inspector can give them in his short visit, inspires 
him both with confidence in his methods, and with hopefulness as 
to the solution of otlier difficult problems whidi present themselves 
mainly in the towns. 

I have reason, however, to think that one important item, viz., 
the arithmetical capacity, has suffered a temporary deterioratian. 
My reason for so saying is the ill -success of children in the 
tests that I have, vd fraude, vd prece, vd ri, contrived to give 
the first class in some schools. The siuns I have set have been 
of the simplest, e.g., ''Ill earn thirteen guineas a quarter, and get 
an extra 8s. at CJhristmas, what is my yearly wage ? What weight 
of butter do I eat in a year at 2 ozs. ^ day.? How long shall I be 
in getting through five lbs. of sugar, eating 2^ ozs. a day ? What 
weight of coal is burnt in the month of December at 10 lbs. a day ? " 
If questions of this sort, which obviously make little demand upon 
the power of sustained accuracy in calculation, are fairly and 
patiently placed before the scholars, they ought surely to afford 
Bufiicient opportxmity for the exhibition of that wider intelligence 
which the abolition of set examinations was expected to foster. 
Unfortimately the reverse has been too often the case ; principles 
and methods have been most wofuUy to seek, and simple processes 
ignored or misapplied ; and this qmte as much in the larger classes 
of town schools as in the purely rural districts. 

It may be asked, what did the Quarterly or Annual examination 
returns show as to these childrcm? Well, they generally show 
acres of long sums, beautifully written out and mostly correctly 
worked. But I attach Uttle value to these books so long as the 
habit is kept up of working the exercises elsewhere, and transferring 
them to a *' tidy " book. 

Of the results in most of the subjects taught mainly or entirely 
orally, it is difficult to form an estimate ; but, on the whole, I am 
afraid I must report a somewhat downward tendency. The 
improvement in method commented upon by one of my colleagues 
in the disappearance of simultaneous answering may be partly 
accounted for by the disappearance of general knowledge of the 
subject. As a rule, there are always one or two scholars to testify 
that the instruction has been given ; but the general diffusion of 
the knowledge is, I fear, less than it used to be. 
Nature I have to congratulate the teachers of the district upon the 

Study. interest and co-operation which they show in the classes that have 

been started for their benefit in nature-study, and in physical 
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Mr. Fisher reports : — 

** There are school gardens at Laira Gh'een, Plymouth Board (now liable 
to be swamped in the flood of bricks and mortar) ; also at Molborough Church 
of England School, which is to be extended for the growth of vegetaUeB. 
Plans of the little gardens are drawn to scale, the seeds are collected and 
stored, and illustrations are furnished for object-lessons. I wish more schoob 
would follow this admirable example. Anycxie who has seen the working 
of school gardens in Qermany, or who has read the Board of Education's 
excellent report on them, must realise how largely the work of schoob may 
be healthily affected by them.*- 

Mr. Campbell reports : — 

** Gardening has been taught in only a few schools, but the results have 
been most encouraging. There is no reason why in a district like this, cottage 
gardening should not be the rule rather than the exception, if the matter were 
wiken up by the County Council." 

The number of cases which I have to report in Somerset is but 
small, and I confess that having regard to the difficulties mentioned 
by Mr. Gordon and the necessary monopolisation of the most expe- 
rienced — often the only — member of the staflf by a very few, I am 
not surprised. Nevertheless, where opportunity exists, I echo 
Mr. Fisher's observations ; as I said in my last report, I believe 
that if teachers were minded, the cottage garden could be made 
the basis of the whole rural education. 



Infant Schools. 

M}' colleagues have not favoured me with much information on 
infant schools ; probably they have nothing to add to the can- 
mendations of previous years. A complaint again made by Hr. 
Mostyn Pryce against blimt and stumpy pencils shews the preva- 
lence of a fault which is little creditable to the teachers. 

Mr. Fisher poiu^ forth righteous wrath on a teacher in sole charge 
of 80 babies, calling them one by one to the blackboard to make 
a letter with the chalk. He also notices the fault of leaving these 
yoimg children imemployed, a fault which is only remediable by 
greater supervision than is always practicable. 

Mr. South points out that there are few infant schools in the 
Barnstaple district, as in most cases the average att^danoe 
of infants is under 20. He considers that teachers might give 
more attention to overcoming the reticence of coimtry children, 
and encouraging them to speak correctly. 



CtoOKERY. 

Cookery is not much taught ; Mr. Mostyn Pryce and Mr. Cowie 
mention it, and I have some schools in Somerset, but the instruc- 
tion is not on the increase. At Weston-super-Mare there is <Q 
excellent school of cookery, and also for laundry work. 
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Lacs-making. 

Mr. Cowie reports that some instaniotion is given in laoe-making 
at Honiton and Beer, and it is proposed to start a class at Lyme 
Regis. This subject deserves more support than it receives. 
There is room for a lace-making class at Taimton, but neither from 
Whitehall nor South Kensington could any assistance be obtiuned. 
South Kensington is willing to favour lace designing, which, if I 
remember aright, it quaintly classes with machinery and archi- 
tecture ; but the humbler business of maniif acture it passes by. 

Physical Training. 

Mr. Mostyn Pryce reports : — 

** In nearly all my schoob the Model Course of Drill is in progress, and B^iirne- 
teachers* classes have been started. The Bournemouth schools have been moutti. 
unUer a paid instructor for some years ; but the children take more interest 
in their own teachers, to whom the drill lessons form^ valuable adjunct in 
the matters of authority and discipline.'* 

Teachers' classes are in process of formation in the Sherborne ^^^ "*^ 
and Bath districts. 

Mr. Cowie reports : — 

** Military drill is taught at most of the town schools ; the model scheme Exeter, 
is being adopted in a good many ; but lack of playgrounds, and of qualified 
instructors, present serious obstacles. *- 

Mr. Routh reports : — 

** Physical training has been reluctantly undertaken by the majority Barnstapl 
of teachers ; and in some cases considerable persuasion, verging on com- 
pulsion, has been necessary to secure an attempt. The smallness of tlie staff 
in most cases, and the scattered nature of the greater part of the population 
are, of course, considerable, though not insuperable difficulties.** 

Mr. Fisher reports : — 

** Physical training is at last being taken up in earnest, and teachers* classes Plymouth 
are being formed ; they can be most easily carried out on the initiative of 
the branch asssociations of teachers. Schools should be allowed to deviate 
in this point from the Time Table, according to the vagaries of die weather.** 

Mr. Campbell says : — 

" Many schools have adopted the model scheme of the Board of Education Truro, 
in whole or in part, and the great majority take physical drill of some swt in 
the playground, where there is one. In this district there is only one class 
imder a military instructor, viz., at Hayle, which is attended by about ten 
teachers, mostly women. A good many of the masters have been volimteers, 
and so are able to dispense with such instruction. The smartness and aid 
to discipline, produced by good drill, are undeniable ; but there are few 
subjects in which such a difference of aptitude is to be found among teachers, 
and so-called military drill, carried out in a half-hearted way by a teacher, 
whose bent is not in that direction, is worse than useless. Even at its best, 
it is but a poor substitute for games.*' 
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Many teachers hesitate taking up brushwork for the reason that they have 
never had an opportunity of studying the subject, and from what I hear, they 
would be glad to have the chance given them to attend classes. As far as I 
know, there are no classes held at present where brushwork is taught on 
the desired lines. If it could be arranged to have classes held officiidly at 
certain centres on the lines of the course given at the Boyal College of Art 
ai Prunary Drawing in July, 1002, 1 am sure they would be well attended, 
and would have a highly bcoieficial effect on the drawing throughout tiie 
Division. 

** An increasing number of schools are, I am glad to say, drawing more 
fr(Hn actual things, and there is a greater use of the blackboard than formerly, 
but there is still great lack of method in teaching. The work is often hap- 
hazard, and not properly graded . Very few schools seem to keep their drawing 
books, etc., ready for use, so that a lesson can be begun without loss of time, 
and I seldom find that the lesson has been prepared for before. Insufficient 
stafif, unsatisfactory or insufficient equipment, inconvenient premises, and 
bad light are the cause of much imsatisfactory work. Freearm drawing is 
becoming much more general, and is having a good effect on the other drawing, 
but I find when taught to pupils seated at de^ks, it is liable to degenerate into 
anything but true freearm work. 

"Freehand, scale, and geometrical drawing have generally improved, 
but model is, as heretofore, weak. Infants* drawing is generally weak, but 
there are some bright exceptions, and an increasing number of schools in which 
it is being taught on rational lines. 

** The great fault in many schools appears to be a want of continuity 
between the departments ; the infants* course being arranged without 
reference to the work they will have later in the older scholars* department, 
and the drawing in the older scholars' department being carried on without 
reference to what the infants* have been taught before, causing overlapping 
and waste of time.** 

Mr. Curry, who enjoys a Sub-Inspector for drawing of his o^v^l, 
sends me a report which is so remarkably similar to that of Mr. 
Geffcken, that I may be content to note the fact as sufficient 
testimony to its value. He further calls attention to bad habits 
engendered in the lower classes by inattention to position of pencil, 
arm, and body, and in the higher classes he states that instruction 
in scale work and drawing to scale is not always kept up. It does 
not appear whether this is simply bad teaching, or the result of a 
mistaken view of the trend of modem ideas as to elementary 
drawing. 

Manual Instruction. 

Mr. Geffcken reports that manual instruction is given at 4 centres 
in Devonshire : at Plymouth, for 7 schools ; at Exeter, for 8 schools ; 
at Crediton, for 1 school ; and at Barnstaple, for 7 schools. The 
instruction throughout is in wood work, but at Plymouth metal - 
work is also taught. I have no report from a similar oflScer in the 
other counties ; but Mr. Mostyn Pryce states that there are similar 
classes at the Boscombe British School, Weymouth St. John's 
National School, and Portland Easton Wesleyan School. In 
Somerset I can only speak with certamty of a class at Weston 
Board School. 

In concluding my report, I will venture to remark that, as the 
beginning of my oflficial career was contemporaneous with the 
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introduction of Mr. Forster's Act of 1870» bo Mr. Balfoiir's Act o! 
1902 about coincides with its close. During this period Elementary 
Education has been legally emancipated, and what was once the 
beggar's dole has become the citizen's birthright. It is idle, how- 
ever, to deny that in the smaller towns and in the rural districts 
much remains to be done to bring facts up to the level of legal 
theory. May I express a valedictory hope, on the one hand, thsLt^ 
the decentralised system now being fashioned into shape may 1>^ 
more successful than its predecessor in facing the difficulties whiGt^ 
have been allowed to thwart the operation of the law ; and on 
other hand, that the spread of Education itself may make it ev< 
less needful to appeal to penalties for its enforcement? 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

J. A. Willis, 

To Uie President of (lie 

Board of Education. 
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General Report/ot the years 1901 andl902, by J.G.Fitzmaurice, 
Esq., oTie of His Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Schools, on 
the Schools in the North Central Division, ccmtprimng 
tlie Counties of Cheshire, Derby, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Stafford. 



My Lord, 

I have the honour to present to your Lordship a report on 
the state of the North Central Division for tine last two 
years. 

Since ray last report was published two districts have been Enlarge- 
added to the division, viz. : — The Louth District in the charge of ment of 
Mr. J. Wilson, and the Lincoln and Newark District, where Mr. division. 
Dale has succeeded Mr. Davies, removed to the Canterbury 
District. 

These additions have considerably increased the rural character 
of the division. 

The shape of the division is triangular, its angles being 
Grimsby, Birkenhead and Wolverhampton ; it stretches from sea 
to sea ; it comprises the basin of the Trent and Cheshire : it 
counts three cathedral cities within its area, and its pubUc 
elementary schools are thus divided : — Church, 1,391 ; feoard, 
473; Roman Catholic, 107; Wesleyan, 88; British, 61; other 
Denominational, 15; Unclassified, 72. 

I propose to make my observations under the following 
heads : — Attendance, Supply, Subjects of Instruction, Classifica- 
tion, Condition of Chiloren, Physical Training, Pupil Teachers, 
Novel Experiments, Miscellaneous. 

Attendance. 



The following table shows the percentage of average attendance 
compared with the number of children on the registers on the last 
day of the school year, during the last four years, in the eleven 
districts comprised in this division. 
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District. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Stockport - - - - 


76-8 


76-0 


76-8 


75-4 


Crewe . - - - 


837 


83-1 


81-4 


84-0 


Chester ... - 


837 


81-8 


82-9 


83*6 


Derby 


811 


81-4 


80-3 


81*5 


Louth 


— 


— 


83-2 


85*3 


Lincoln and Newark - 


-- 


— 


80*6 


81-4 


Nottingham 


83-9 


81*3 


82-2 


82-5 


Wolverhampton - 


85-6 


85-6 


85-6 


867 


Lichfield - - - . 


840 


847 


86-4 


85-9 


Stoke -upon -Trent 


85-5 


851 


84*1 


86-3 


SUfford .... 


85-0 


85-9 


84*6 


86-2 



Best means 
of securing 
good at- 
tendance. 



The percentage for the division is 835, while that for England 
generally was, in 1901, 8217. 

In the division the percentage in 1899 was 83*2 ; so in three 
years we may pride ourselves on an increase of 3 ! 

The chief influence to secure good attendance is the general 
recognition of the necessity of education, and if this influence is 
supported by the enthusiasm of managers and teachers who will 
visit parents and urge on them the claims of education, and is 
further fostered by attractive teaching and by due appreciation 
of the scholars' share in the matter, through prizes, treats and 
holidays, it will I hope soon be strong enough to secure a 
reasonable percentage of attendance without much resort to the 
attendance officer. 



Stafford- 
shire good 
attendance. 



Staflfordshire, as will be seen by the returns from the districts ot 
Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Stoke-upon-Trent and Stafford, gives 
a good example to the division. It must, however, be borne in 
mmd that a great portion of the other districts is agricultural, 
where attendance is obviously less easy. 



Stockport, though first on the list, is well below all in per- 
centage. Mr. Howard, the inspector for this district, mi^es 
some comments on the causes of such poor attendance, and 
these will appear later in this report. 

The following tables for (1) '* Town " School Boards and School 
Attendance Committees, and (2) " Country " School Boivrds in my 
own district (^Derbyshire), may be of local interest. 
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'* Country " School Boards. 



1899. 



Killamarnh 

Eckington 

Shirland and Higham 

Dronfield - 

New Mills 

Newbold Dunston - 

Alvaston and Boulton 

Brimington 

BolKover - 

Melbourne 

Hasland - 



90-6 
847 

84*6 



79-0 
83-6 
79-3 
76-6 
75-2 
75-6 




Eckington. 



New Mills. 



The above figures are satisfactory, as they show a general 
tendency in the right direction. 

The Eckington School Board attendance officer writes: — 

" The amended Act of August, 1900, is keeping a good few children in 
our schools which otherwise would have left." 

At New Mills : — 

" Weekly records of attendance are published ; this stimulates attendance. 
Lessons are made as attractive as possible." 

Mr. Kerslake, the clerk of the Brimington School Board 
writes : — 



" We deal with the attendance in Brimington by means of duplicate 
Brimington. attendance registers. From these, which are made up each week, the 
attendance officer extracts the names of any children who have been 
absent or irregular, and the parents are visited. The result of the visit 
excuse, etc., is then entered in the duplicate register, and acts as a reoora 
when proceedings are taken against tne i)arent^" 

Mr. Hadfield, clerk of the Newbold School Board, 8a3rs :— 

^^ The Board have found the a))iK)inf ment of an attendance officer, ^ho 
Newbold. devotes his whole time to the work, to have been very beneficial. 

" The attendance has steadily improved since the appointment. 

" A good effect has been produced bv the School Board granting a half- 
holiday per month to each school whose percentage for the preceding 
month averages 90 per cent. 

'^ The Infant school has obtained over 90 per cent, each month since the 
introduction of this half holiday." 

Mr. Collyer, clerk of the Melbourne School Board, writes:— 

" Mv Board are not satisfied with the attendance obtained, and have 
Melbourne, done tneir best, through their attendance officer, to secure a better resolt ; 
but the Magistrates are not much in sympathy with compulsory educatioD, 
and do not assist the Board generously. They are inclined to believe all 
the parents say and to disbelieve all that the Board says, letting off the 
parents who promise that better attendances shall be made in the future." 

The school attendance officer of Haslfvnd School Board r^ 
ports: — 
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His Grace the Duke of Devonshire opened last year the New schou 
** Central " School at Chesterfield. The premises of this school 
are excellent, and comprise, beyond class rooms, a central hall, 
p.ioms for lamidry and cookery work, a pupil teachers* centre and a 
swimming bath, to which, since it nas been opened , nearly 
11,000 children have been sent for instruction. Another school 
has been opened by the same Board at Old Hall Road. 

The Staveley Iron Works Company have opened schools at 
Arkwright Town and Bond's Main; and schools have been 
built at Whittinffton Brushes and by the School Boards for 
Hasland New Milis and Matlock. 

Additions have been made to the accommodation of the Additions, 
following schools : — Long Eaton Board, Derby Road ; St Joseph's 
R. C, Derby ; Tupton, >K)rth Wingfield and rarkhouse, belonging 
to the Clay Lane Board ; Yeaveley, N ; Stanley Common ; 
Whitfield, N ; Hathersage, N ; Hayfield Board ; Smithy Houses ; 
Newbold Board, Edmuna Street ; and Stonegravels, N. 

The Derby School Board have opened a temporary school 
for mentally deficient children at Orcnard Street School. 

Much has been done in the past two years in improving the Improvc- 
lighting of schools, in the substitution of desks for gallenes, in °*®""^ 
ihe improvement of playgrounds ; and something in the matter 
of heating and ventilation. 

Mr. Morgan-Owen: — 

^*The population of the Nottingham district is rapidly increa^iing, and in 
consequence more school accommodation is in course of erection. A new 
infant school has recently been opened in the populous parish of Heanor. 
A new country school has been built by Sir dmrfes Seel^ in the parish of 
Arnold. And to these must be added St. Mary's R C, Nottingham ; and 
new Board Schools at Netherfield and Kirkby-in-Ashfield." 

Mr. Gleadowe : — 

" The most important addition to the supply of the district is the new 
school erected in Bedford Street, Crewe, by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. It provides, in three separate departments, for 
700 children. 

** At Middlewich, only a few miles from Northwich, additional accommoda- 
tion for children attending the National school has become very urgent. 

'' The Roman Catholics made a great effort a little time ago, and succeeded 
in putting up excellent schools for their children. But the Church people, 
though a much more numerous and well-to-do body, have done nothing 
b^ond renting two temporary buildings for the overflow children from 
the boys' and girLs' departments. 

Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley : — 

^ In connection with supply the chief event of importance has been the 
formation of a School Board for the large parish of Wallasey, whereof the 
southern portion, the township of Seacombe, has enjoyed a Board for some 
vears. Ehiring tne last decade the population of this* suburb of Liverpool 
has increased so rapidly that voluntary efforts to supply schools were un- 
avaiUDg." 
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Heading. 



Young 
teachers. 



Lleaditig. 



Circulation 
of books. 



Ins|)ection 
affords in- 
sufficient 
data for a 
reliable 
judgment. 



Heading. 




Heading suffers from too short time being given to it \ 
frequently return time-tables suggesting that more time shoul d 
be given to this exercise, and this may be managed by reducur^ng 
the excessive time given to certain suDJects, and by every eflG> 
being made to save time. The young and less experien 
teachers fail in interesting^ the children in the subject of tne lesso 
and the only remedy that 1 see for this is tnat the teach^ 
should be more liberally educated themselves. These teache 
are content to make the reading lesson merely an exercise in t^ 
utterance of words, possibly asking for the equivalent of 
simple word that really requires no explanation. So much h 
been written — and, if I may say so, well written — by ray colleagii. 
(ju the subjects of instniction, that I will add no further remarf 
but leave them to speak for themselves. 

Mr. Ussher: — 

" In a i)ottery district voice production is an exceptionally importa^L. 
I>art of training, but it is often tedious when imparted to backwai 
children with wearisome iteration. Such cases mi^ht frequently be d^- 
with individually during the progress of other studies. Soancls should 
classified in relation to the organ from which they proceed. Mate: 
assistance will thus be obtained for the spelling of regular words, 
may not here be out of place to draw attention to the useful work of 
Story, head master of the Stoke Blind and Deaf School, entitled ' S 
for the Deaf,' the principles of which might usefully be develo; 
work intended for ordinary children. 

" In the upper classes it appears to be by no means necessary tha 
every reading lesson the same book should be read bv every child, 
from this i>oint of view the transmission of books from one sdiool 
another, or from public libraries to schools in rotation, is much U> 
desired. Tlie gcnenil principle to be maintained is that ' the pow» 
work alone should be developed gradually out of work under goid^ 
which little by little decreases in amount' " 

Mr. Morgan-Owen: — 

"R^idin^, writing, spelling, composition and arithmetic are as 
It is difficult to arrive at a just or reliable conclusion as to their pi 
as an occasional visit to a school to listen to what is going on, ana tcTl 
at work kept for ins^^ection, docs not afford sufficient data for a rei 
upon these subjects. Hut, as far as they do so, I have had occasioii- 
praise both the pupils and their teachers for successful work." 

Mr. Howard : — 

" There can l>e no doubt that this subject is improving in fluency, thoti- 
the methods employed are often faulty, and simultaneous repetition af^ 
the teacher's pattern is still widely practised. 

" The gain in readiness and fluency, however, is not alwajs aeoompan 
hy a corresponding gain in intelligence, as a little questioning soon reve 
^ oung teachers are apt to assume that because a child reads a passage i 
fairly satisfactory manner he has a clear understanding of uie verbi^^p 
and subject matter ; and op|)ortunities are thus neglected of extending ^^^ 
child's vocabulary, and of training his ability to assimilate what he re 
Silent reading is becoming more common, but in small schools it is o: 
adoi)tod Its an cx|)cdient lor keeping the cnildren occupied, and is folio 
either by hurried and feeble questioning on the subject matter or, by 
questioning at all. 
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reasonable speed, or in the taking down of notes from a teacher, is seldom Dictation 
acquired in an elementarv school. Similarly, the ])ower to follow the should be 
meaning of reading as they read, or listen to others reading, and the taken down 
habit of gathering information by reading, should be gradually im^Mirted to more 
the children in a greater degree than is otten the case. ' rapidly. 

Mr. Yarde : — 

General 
" Of the general progress of school work I can give a favourable reoort condition of 
on the whole, but i am inclined to think that there is a tendency to unauly work, 
overload the time-table. No doubt in well-arranged and well-staffed 
schools it is possible for all the subjects to be properly taught, but then the 
fact remains that a great many of our schools are neither well arranged nor 
well staffed. I must conf&ss I should like to see a class of school estab- Qrading of 
lished to which the promising scholars could be sent from the elementary schools, 
schools so that they could have a chance of going on to secondary schools, 
and possibly to the universities. The elementary schools could then be Manual in- 
kept for purely elementary work, together with practical work in manual gtruction 
instruction, cookery, laundry work and housewifery. These subjects and house- 
should be made compulsory. In this way a more practical education could hold 
be given. managemen 

should be 
UK \r r\ compulsory, 

Mr. Morgan-Owen :— Needleworh 

" The needlework in this district was tested last spring by the directress of 
needlework, and with most gratifying results, as tne marks assigned to it 
by her ranged from good to exceflent, and tne general summ iry could be 
expressed by the words * very good.' 

" There have been, however, instances when girls have been seen with 
needles in strange positions, and tender fingers bleeding because of the 
absence of thimbles.*' 

Mr. Joad : — 

*' Needlework is a very practical subject^ and although it has its educational 
side, the main object of teaching it is presumably that the children 
may be able to do it in its various brancnes. Yet it is very commonly rjuttinc ou 
asserted by employers even of domestic servants, and still more of factory ** 

hands that they cannot sew or mend, and that they have to buy the 
simplest article of clothing ready made. If this is so, it reflects little credit 
upon the work done in the schools. At any rate the art of cutting out, as 
the first step in the making of a garment, should undoubtedly be more 
thoroughly and effectively taught, and all the usual under garments should 
be practised and thoroughly learnt from start to finish during a girl's 
school career. Instead of requiring garments to be ** cut out " by the maker, 
it would perhape be better that tne cutting out of the garments should be 
practised until it is known by the maker ; it should be done several times 
tor each garment, until it is known in such a way that it can never be 
forgotten. It should be done by measurement as being a better educa- 
t](»nal exercise than that involved in a mechanical system of folding, and 
notes of the measurements should be taken for future reference. A 
knowledge 
economic 

disadvantajL^ v* x.»u..w«>vv^ »ztx^v^<v» k^ *..vr*w x^v^^a^u^^ ^^.^v^vt vuu. «^.y., xw> f • i 
inflammability and the false suggestions as to its texture contained in the ni***'^^'*'* 
name. Whatever may be its supposed merits for ordinary wear, it is a most 
unsuitable material with which to teach sewing, if only because it hides the 
stitches, so that the girls are apt to become careless in making them and in 
keeping their work clean. It is very rare to see even passable button holes 
or gathers on flannelette." 
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children, and if we estimate the value of the instruction by examiniS ^ 
the work of the fitter survivors, then we may rest content with the favo»"- 
. verdict already indicated. 
Isecessitytor "That many children pass through school without assimilating mi 
teaching definite instruction in the elementary subjects may be admitted. B ugr ^ ^j 
5r*^."J®'F *^ is in English and geographv that we find most reason to complain. T^ZIJfj^ 
^nfflisn IS to attempt to teach the English language without teaching grammar KT }i^ 
be learnt. ^ot been successful : and most of those who have tried it nave revertec^&iij ^ 
the old method. The attempt to teach geography without any sort Qf 

preliminary study of the subject is still made in many schools, and itaiK is 
most difiicult to persuade sJdult teachers that they are not omnisci^i^eQ^^ 
It is better for the inspector to assume their omniscience, and to req'^^ojre 
the syllabiis and the notes of lessons as a matter of routine. At pres=sseiit 
the work is worse than it was five years ago. 

Time-table. " ^^® ^^ ^^® °?^^ difiicult labours of an insoector is the study of ta. me- 

tables. In a higher grade (or high-fee) scnool, where three or f oar 

additional subjects are taken, one cannot but feel profound compassiom for 

the teacher, who has tried to find time for sixteen or seventeen subjects in a 

week of less than thirty hours. The humblest school has thirteen subj ^fcts. 

We have not yet got nd of the tradition that every child will be absent at 

least three half-days in the week, and that lessons must be repeated to e&tch 

Excessive him in his hours of repentance. To allow five or even six hours a week for 

time given to arithmetic is unreasonable unless it is intended to keep up a rapid svstexn of 

arithmetic, promotion from class to class. If a child is to spend a year in climbin^^ the 

short step from one standard to another, three hours a week shouta be 

ample. On the other hand, in ^rls' schools there is a tendency to cont>ract 

Where is the the needlework lessons. The lad}r manager seems to be almost extinct 

lady I doubt if there are a dozen ladies in West Cheshire who take any part in 

manager? the management of schools, voluntary or otherwise. I am sure there aJO 

not twenty who visit a school once a year, and it is possibly for this reason 

that the claims of needlework, once so dear to the squire's wife and t^e 

Sewimr rector's wife, are now neglected. I think three hours should be tJiQ 

iiiachine minimum. There is one school — I wish there were more— where the g^'*^ 

are taught to use the sewing machine. It is surely well to admit that j'ust 

as Compound Practice sums are worked in real life by a Ready Reckc^i^i 

so, in real life, most of the sewing is done by a machine." 

Large^^PPcr Mr. Joad's view as to the satisfactory increase of the numl>er 

of children in ujmer, as compared with that in lower, standards 

varies from Mr. (jolt's experience. I consider that this question 

Is one of the best tests oi the eflficiency of a school. Relatively 

large upper classses prove that the head master has thorou^fcly 

appreciated the attamments of his scholars, and does not shrixik 

from the extra work that their promotion brings with it. 

Condition of Children. 

There can be no doubt that one advantage resulting fxr^^ 
inspection vice examination is the more cheerful aspect of '^^ 
children. Drill, too, has improved deportment, and more care ^^d 
neatness is shown in dress ; this may, on the children's part>:^ ^ 
unconsciously due to the advanced elegance by which tney *^ 
surrounded when in school. 



classes. 



The filthy habit of spitting may be said not only to be " goi 
but "gone/* along with slates which caused it. 
Paper At Sneyd Green School, Burslem, even infants have wb- ^."y 

slates discarded slates. I asked the mistress her method of teaci^^l? 

the very little ones to write; it is this: (1) with finger on *^^=^^^' 
(2) with pencil on sand ; (8) with pencil on paper. 
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Mr. Joad : — 

" In the autumn of 1901 a special school was opened by the Wolver- Special 
hampton School Board for forty dfefective children. The premises are well scnool. 
designed and well equipped for the purpose, and the staff, consisting of 
two very suitable teachers, to whom a third will probably be added, is 
already doing excellent work for the mental and moral improvement of the 
unfortunate children under their charge." 

Mr. Gleadowe : — 

*' I have not come across any reallv defective children in the district. I Homes for 
mean imbeciles or epileptics, who call for special treatment. But, if none mentally 
of our own children are afflicted in this way, we are promised a good many deficient 
bom and bred in Lancashire. children. 

*^ Already large settlements have been started at Watford and Delamere. 
and, if the change of air and scenery proves beneficial, additional 
accommodation is to be provided by adding to these homes or providing 
others. 

" Many children in the schools round about North wich have reason to Eyesight 
thank Sir John Brunner for the eyesight enquirv he was good enough to 
start a short time ago. The enquiry was conducted by experts at Sir 
John's expense, but revealed, I was glad to hear, no cases of aefect which 
had gone too far for the application of simple remedies. 

" Teachers were shown how to detect imperfect vision, and children who 
previouslv had worked under difiiculties, now, with the aid of glasses, read, 
write, and sum in comfort." 

Mr. Yarde : — 

" I re^t to say that there is no provision whatever in my district for the 
instruction of defective children. I have reported several cases to the No special 
Board of Education, but I have been told that as the local authorities have schools, 
not adopted the Act nothing can be done in the matter. So these im- 
fortunate children come to school, learn nothing and earn the Qovemment 
grant," 

Physical Training. .4 

Drill, approaching to military, and physical exercises have 
for some years been well carried out in many of my schools, but 
they are not so universally practised as desirable. 

The " Memorandum on Physical Training," suggesting in 
connection with the War Office that teachers should attend Teachers' 
drill classes under the superintendence of a qualified instructor, ^^^ classes, 
and thus learn how to drill children, has, I regret to say, fallen 
very flat in Derbyshire. 

I obtained from Colonel M'Cloverty, commanding the Regi- 
mental District at Derby, the names of the places where the 
instruction suggested in the Memorandum could bo given. 
He was good enough to supply me with the names of eleven 
centres so situated as really to bo within a very reasonable 
distance of any school in Derbyshire. 

Subsequently I wrote to the officers commanding volimteer 
sorps at these centres, who bad been instructed oy Colonel 

7429 K 2 
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to the teacherai and instruct them in the principles of the official book. 
In some cases tnere has been a difficulty in inducing the teachers to join 
these drill classes, especially where they claim that they have learnt drill 
as volunteers while at college. 

In Wolverhampton itself, where the School Board has for some years Wolver- 
taken an interest in the subject, the drill is good, but this is not the case hampton 
in other parts of the district.'' gives good 

example. 

Mr. Dale: — 

" In the country schools physical training in its existing form is new : 
but I am glad to say that m response to a circular letter which I sent to m i 
most schools in the Lincolnshire part of this district, the great majority of * ®*^®™ 
teachers have signified their intention of joining classes which will, I hope, <^'^^^^ 
be shortly established for their assistance. I cannot speak too warmly of 
the enthusiasm which most of our country teachers luive shown in this 
matter ; and I must also acknowledge the invaluable assistance which I 
have received from my sub-inspector Mr. W. H. Brown, in the work of 
organising the classes. In Nottinghamshire physical training has been Excellent 
a&irabl^ carried into effect at Retford, where an excellent dismay of drill dis^play of 
and physical exercises was recently given in the market place with great drill by 
success." united 

schools at 
-, ^ Retford. 

Pupil Teachers. 

There are five centres for pupil teachers' instruction in Derby- 
shire as there were at the time of my last report. 
; The attainments of pupil teachers thus instructed are no 
doubt higher than they were under the old system, but yet have 
*we secured the best article for teaching if young teachers under 
the status of a King's scholar are still to be employed ? n V I'f 

, I do not think the dual life, partly in school, partly at the school and 
centre, works welL centre. 

In many cases the youth of the teacher unfits him to maintain 
discipline. The future pupil teacher might be at a secondary 
school from thu-teen years of age to fifteen or more and mi^ht 
then be attracted from it to practical work in school by higher „. , 
wages than are now offered. Increase of expenditure in the ^^jfj!^^ 
salaries of teachers will not make the present teachers more 
competent but it may secure more cultured teachers in the 
future. 

Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley : — 

" The abolition of the annual examination of pupil teachers has caused Central 
great uneasiness amongst school managers, and the outcome has been a classes in- 
notable increase in the number of central classes. There are now five creased in 
classes in this district ; besides two in adjacent districts, which are attended number, 
by a few girls from this district. Of the ^vq classes three are held on fiy^ 
days in the week, and each pupil attends four or five half days. In this way 
they get a fairly good secondary education. In Birkenhead I think from 
forty to fifty apprentices, besides candidates, are sent by the School Board ; 
and each besides his education gets from £70 to £100 during his term. 
In school on the alternate half days they seem to do hardlv any skilled 
labour : they sharpen lead pencils ; they fill ink-wells, and the girls han<d 
needles and cotton to the children in sewing lessons. 
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of years she turned out girls fit to assist in their own homes, or 
to take good places at once in domestic service. 

Why should Educational Authorities not recognise this, viz.. Domestic 
the preparation of girls for the honourable position of domestic service, 
service, as one of their duties ? 

Here I must recount an incident that occurred in a London 
Evening Continuation School. There were eighteen girls in the 
class ; a gentleman interested in the school visited it, and asked 
the girls what daily occupation they followed. Seventeen told 
him ; some were in a soap manufactory, others made fitlse teeth, 
some were in shops. The eighteenth stood mute and was 
evidently disconcerted. The gentleman did not press her 
further. Afterwards, when school was ovui, the teacher asked 
her why she had refused to answer, and this was the reply : " I 
was ashamed, for I am in domestic service." 

I am pained every time I recall this incident, and I am sure Y^^sl^ shame 
many will sympathise with me. There must be something very 
rotten in the upbringing of girls of the lower classes that such a 
feeling can exist. 

Boys who take to carpentiy or gardening are not ashamed to 
say tney would like to do carpenters or gardeners, and so why 
should girls, taught practically and scientifically housewifery, 
look with any repugnance or contempt on domestic service ? 

If girls show an aptitude for such work, they will conceive a 
higher opinion of service, and having learnt the details of 
housewifery when young, will not regard the house of a possible 
employer as a terra incognita. Their previous knowledge will 
also command a higher status and a better wage. 

I have respectfully urged on the Board of Education that 
housewifery, which is now included in household management, 
should, like laimdry work and cookery, be separately mentioned 
under Art. 16 (6) (lii.). If this is done, a great stimulus will be 
given to its adoption in the curriculum of rural schools. At 
present I have encouraged the taking of it under Art. 16, but I 
want official support to be given. I am glad to say that in 
some cases the matter has already passed from the stage of Official sup- 
" talk " on my side, and forbearing attention on that of managers, ^ 
into " reality/* for in certain schools practical housewifery has 
been added, to the curriculum; in some the girls receive the 
instruction in houses approved by the managers, either from 
the lady of the house herself, or her servants, and in others the 
instruction is given by the schoolmistress in her own house. 

The consent of the parents to such instruction has been 
readily obtained, and the girls themselves are most interested 
in the work. 

In the Code of Regulations of the Nottingham School Board, Instruction 
which Mr. Abel has been so good as to send me, I find the under Not- 
following list of subiects taken by girls learning housewifery Jj^f^^ 
under tnat Board : Blackleading of grates, cleaning of flues, gQard^ 
boots, plated goods, brass, steel, marble, paint, windows, lamps, 
furniture, floors ; the washing of glass, dishes, knives, forks and 
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in the duties of housemaids, etc. The class was only begun last summer 
(1901), but has continued to do good work." 

I consider that Mr. Wilson s contribution to this report is Educations 
most valuable at the present time, as such an organisation as Committee 
the Educational Councils which he describes may be turned to ^^^ °^^ 
excellent account by the future Local Educational Authority. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Colt :— 

" Most departments possess glazed cupboards called, euphemisticallv, Museums. 

* Museums.' Their contents vary from manufacturers' samples — generally 
these— to really useful sitecimens given by parents or brought by the 
children themselves ; and here let me, as a bird lover, enter m^r protest 
against the purchase of stuffed specimens of our insectivorous biros. In 
the recent price list of an enterprising firm I read the prices of stuffed 
blackbirds, thrushes and even robins. If a dead rook, owl, or even robin 
which has died by accident or natural causes, be brought to the school, by 
b1\ means have it set up hy the nearest taxidermist, ana most of the illustra- 
tions for the favourite object lesson on * Beaks ana Claws ' can be obtained 
from the poulterer's shop, and can with a little trouble be prepared as 
permanent specimens for the school museum. 

" School libraries exist in several schools, and are made use of, but their Libraries 
usefulness could be much extended if boys and girls, after leaving school, should be 
were allowed and encouraged to borrow from their shelves, lliis privilege, ** lending." 
too, might foster an attachment to the old school, a feeling which in 
elementary schools seems singularly lacking." 

Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley : — 

" A word about the Art. 68 teachers, who^ as Dean Aldrich would say : Art. 68. 
*Nomen habent nullum, nee, si bene colligis, usum.' It is unfair to 
brand them all with a stamp of inefficiency. They should not be allowed 
to teach the higher classes, but in the lower classes, and in infant schools 
some do good and useful work. The best argument for their existence is 
that we cannot do without them. It must be remembered that while men 
look forward to a pension at sixty-five, women look forward to marriage 
before they are thirty-five ; and the supply of King's scholars is not 
sufficient to make up for this equitable waste. Moreover, between those 

* quas non ambiunt honores,' and those whose names are to be found in the 
last page of the scholarship list, the degrees of ignorance can be reckoned 
only in decimals. The tendency amongst the unaualified teachers is to 
study for the scholarship examination ; and some, wno know by experience 
the difficulties of that course, have discovered a Scotch University of liberal 
tendencies." 

Mr. Dale : — 

" The main problem ^ith regard to the staff of the school centres is the Art. 68. 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of assistant teachers for schools 
not situated in large towns. Article 68 of the Code has been much 
denounced, but I do not hesitate to say that its operation has on the whole 
proved distinctly beneficial, especially to the country schools. In the large 
body of teachers under that Article many no doubt— as in any large body 
of workers — are poor ; but many are ^oo<l, and many more might be made 
good infant teachers with a little training. In several cases I have been 
able to send teachers under Article 68 to spend a few days in watching the 
methods of a good infant school. I have always found both managers 
and teachers anxious to help them, and I have almost invariably been 
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Mt Lord, 

I have the honour to present a report on the Training 
Colleges of England and Wales. 

There are 63 colleges— 56 in England, 7 in Wales. Of these^ 
45 are Residential, 17 University Day Colleges, and 1 is a Training 
College for teachers of the blind. Of the Residential Colleges, 
32 are connected directly with the Church of England, 6 with 
the British and Foreign Society, 3 are Roman Catholic, 2 Wesleyan, 
and 2 are imdenominational. Tlie University Colleges are purely 
secular. 

In these colleges there were in training last year 5,800 students. ^^PP^ ^^ 
As the ordinary course of training is for two years, the teaching f^j^ 
profession is being annually recruited by a supply of about 2,800 
trained teachers. This number, large in itself, appears small 
enough when compared with the want which it is intended to supply. 
According to last year's returns there were 38,023 trained teachers 
serving in our Elementary Schools, while there were on the registers 
5,758,000 children, and in average attendance, 4,731,000 ; so that 
there is one trained teacher for 140 scholars on the roll, and 124 
in average attendance. The niunber of students in training in- 
creased during the year by 174, owing to enlargements of existing 
colleges ; but during the same period the number of scholars in 
average attendance increased by 70,574 — growth at the rate of 
1 teacher to 400 scholars. 

These trained teachers do not represent the whole, nor, indeed, Untrained 
a large proportion of our teaching staff. There are, for instance, teachers. 
28,000 teachers with certificates who have never passed through 
any college. They have passed an examination in the theory of 
teaching and in the subjects taught in Efementary Schools, but 
they have had no systematic training in the art of teachmg. What 
they have learned has been learned in the school of experience. 
Many of them are thoroughly able and competent teachers, bom 
teachers, who have emerged by dint of ability and hard work ; but 
the majority have been depressed by the difficulties of their career. 

It is not the fault of the teachers themselves that so few are Why so fe\^ 
trained, but the want of opportunity. More than twice the nlimber j!*^ vf^ 
of candidates try to gain admission to our colleges than therd is 
room for. The teacher is that part of our educational system 
which has hitherto received least attention. Precaution^ have 
been taken to supply sufficirait school room and to compel the 
children to take advantage of it ; but the most essential part of 
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the whole has been neglected. We hear a great deal about ti\e 
formation of character in school as more important than 
instruction in book work. This is so, but it must not be interpr 
as meaning that slovenly instruction will do so long aa it is 
infected by a course of religious or moral lessons. The elemen 
teacher has to bring uito play powers of a high order. He has 
only to teach but to supply the background of teaching. He 
little assistance from home influences as from hoine work, 
has to Ije done in school. His work is difficult and dema. 
careful preparation. It may be elementary in name, but ii 
fundamental in character, for it goes to the root of national Jife 
and prosperity. 

Education has Ijeen descriljed as the cheap defence of natio^is. 
The whole income from all sources of our Training Colleges, bcith 
Day and Residential, is under £300,000. The sum spent on 
training educational officers cannot be objected to as excessive. 

Wliile it must be admitted that the provision for training teach, 
is a part of our educational system which has not received 
attention it deserves, praise must be given to the existing co 
for what they have accomplished. Considermg the conditio 
under which they work, they have done wonders. All the coUe^ 
which I have inspected are efficient. Many things hamp 
them, but all are animated by an earnest desire to do tb 
best for their students and to live up to a high ideal. Buildiii^^^ 

are being improved and enlarged. Durham, Darlington, an ^^ 

Edge Hill have, during the past year, added to their accommc:::^^^' 
dation. The Home and Colonial is removing from the old hous 
in Gray's Lm Road, endeared by many associations, but rendere 
impossible by noise and want of room, to adequate premises a 
Wood Green. Swansea is meditating a change from its presen 
cramped and imsuitable abode, where it is squeezed into a slum 
Heroic efforts are being made in both these cases to raise the neces 
sary funds. 

Tlie difficulty of obtaining the means of carrymg out any changes 
or additions which involve lai-ge expenditure, would alone seem 
to indicate that any great expansion of the present system on 
present lines is not to l^e expected. To master the situation the 
new forces evoked by the Act of last year will be required. 

Tlie Day and Residential Collies are agreed in one point at 
least. Both urge that the grants from Government are insufficient. 
It is evident that they do not contribute much themselves for none 
of them have much to contribute. Poverty and learning are old 
friends. In the case of the Residential Colleges, the income from 
donations and subscriptions is less than a third of that derived 
from fees and sale of books. The University Day Colleges have 
four times at least as much income from fees paid direct by the 
students as from all other sources of income except grant. It is 
noticeable that the fees in both cases show a tendency to expand. 
The balance sheet of the Residential Colleges for 1902 shows an 
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prea^it. But the population is not standing still. Last year added 
70,574 children to the average attendance of our elementiuy sdioob. 
This may have been abnormal, but as the popidatioQ shows no s^gns 
of becoming stationary, and as the attendance even on the present 
basis leaves room for improvement, to take 50,000 as the annual 
increase seems well below the actual requirement. But this alone 
would render necessary an annual addition of 1,000 teachers. 

To simpUfy the consideration of this subject, let us leave out of 
account any problematical increase of population, and^assume that 
in twenty years' time there will be no greater need for teachers than 
at present, and that 94,600 will be required as now. From the 
94,600 deduct the actual nimiber of trained teachers in existence, 
38,000, and the remainder, 56,600, will represent the niunber of 
additional teachers to be supplied, requiring an additional yearly 
output of 2,840 more teachers, if by the end of twenty years there 
is to be a ti*ained teacher for every fifty scholars in average atten- 
dance. If the population continues to increase at the present rate 
a special addition of 1,000 teachers annually will be necessary from 
this cause alone, 
hence are Where is the supply of teachers to come from ? For some time to 
s teachers come I am afraid it will have to be artificially created, as in the past. 
i»i>lied ? Teaching in elementar}' schools does not appeal as a profession to 
those who can afford the expenses of their own higher education. 
The door has for some years stood open to University graduates, 
hut few have entered. liast year, only seven graduates with 
teaching diplomas were recognised as certificated teachers (Ar. 606). 
The reason is that graduates, as a rule, do not turn their attention 
to teaching save as a last resort, and by that time they are not 
particularly fitted for it, because they have lost adaptability ; to 
know a subject is one thing, to teach it another ; and to teach it to 
young children is a very special art. A few distinguished scholars 
have entered the profession from time to time, but mostly with a 
view to gain the practical experience which would qualify them for 
certain administrative posts. It is to the material already existing 
in our schools that we must mainly look for the supply of teachers. 
There are at present, besides those specially trained, four classes 
of teachers — those who ai*e certified but untrained, assistant 
t4»achers who have passed the King's Scholarship examination, pupil 
teachers, and additional women tochers (Ar. 68). As time goes on, 
and new colleges are opened and additional faciUties for study and 
training are afforded, it is to be expected that the majmity in the 
first tvs'o classes will become fully qualified. Many of them have 
only been prevented by want of opportunity in the past from taking 
the full course. The leading School Boards, such as Lond(H),have 
trained pupil teachers rather as a means of recruiting the supply of 
teachers than on account of the value of their services, for they do 
not reck(»i them in calculating the minimimi staff required by 
Ar. 73. Hie Ar. 68 teachers they do not anploy at all. Sudi 
teachers are useful only in exceptional circumstimces. Many of 
tlieni have a natural gift for managing young children combined 
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with a natural inability to pass examinations. Others no 
doubt with time and leisure might do well in their studies 
and would benefit by a college course. They are increasing in 
numbers rapidly, and are already a formidable body. Last year 
they numbered 17,956, an increase in eight years of 110 per cent. 
The pupil-teacher is a valuable educational asset, but an asset not 
so much available for present use as to be realised in the future. 
The assistant teacher (Ar. 50) is usually a King's Scholar who has 
passed in the third class, and is not eligible for admission to a 
Training CJoUege (Ar. 115 a), or one who, having passed in the first 
or second class, cannot be admitted owing to want of room. Such 
assistants qualify for higher employment by taking the examination Acting 
for the acting teacher's certificate, not a hard examination m itself, teachers, 
but more than severe enough for those who have to pursue their 
studies after long hours of work in school. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that many find themselves imable to stand the strain and abandon 
the pursuit, and that those who succeed do not, as a rule, show a 
high order of attainment. Of 3,179 acting teachers examined last 
year in Parti, of the Syllabus only 180 passed in the first division ; 
of 3,499 examined in Part 11. only 312 passed in the first division. 
What a contrast is shown by results from Training Colleges, with 
their two years of quiet, careful preparation. Prom the Residential 
Colleges 2,145 students took the same examination, and of these 
1,469 passed in the first division of Part I. and 1,001 in the first 
division of Part 11. Such facts tell their own tale. The acting 
teachers prepare for examination either entirely by private study 
or by means of correspondence or by attendance at classes 
on Saturdays. But the ablest coaching cannot contend against the 
depressing effect of circumstances, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the results are poor. Besides this, they get none of that 
S3r8tematic practical training in the art of teaching which forms so 
important a part of the college curriculinn. 

The first and, so far as I am aware, the only attempt, as yet, to do Th® training 
something for the training of the acting teacher has been made by thTLondon 
the London School Board. They adopted the idea of student- Board, 
teacherships, an extension of the S3rstem already applied to their 
pupil-teachers. A nimiber of students eligible for admission into 
Training Colleges, but who cannot proceed thither, are selected for 
^appointment as assistants. They serve half-time in school and half- 
time attend training classes. The men are paid £35 per annum 
and the women £30. The course is for three years, and they receive 
free instruction in all the subjects of instruction for the certificate, 
and, more important still, their practical training is carefully 
attended to. They work in school xmder competent head teachers, 
who report upon them, and every week two of them are chosen 
to prepare and give lessons before the other students and the 
superintendent, which are followed by criticism. This is a good 
plan. It gives those teachers who are unable to enter college 
systematic instruction and some relief from the drudgery of school 
work while going on with their studies. As a half-way house, inter- 
74:29. 
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and upright members of society. He not only taught them their 
lessons, but he made them something ; he trained them into self- 
respect and put moral backbone into them. But to return to 
the pupil-teachers who are waiting. 

One advantage of the pupil-teacher system is that it gives us a 
means of selecting and sifting out at an early age those who have 
a natural aptitude for the work. Its disadvantage is that the 
burden of teaching is thrown on the shoulders of the young and 
inexperienced at the cost of their health and mental development, 
and to the detriment of their scholars. When such is the case, it 
is good neither for teacher nor scholar. A great deal has been done 
of late years to obviate this objection. The age of admission has 
been raised, the hours of work in school shortened, and provision 
has been made for their instruction in Secondary Schools or at 
centres. They are now regarded, not so much as actual instruments 
of teaching, but rather as containing the possibility of a teacher, 
as the material out of which the finished teacher is to be formed. 
The central schools which have been established for their instruc- 
tion become in a measure preliminary Training Colleges. Last 
June 139 pupil-teachers from fifty-five centres passed the London 
Matriculation. When it is considered that this examination has 
been accepted up to the present as a sufficient test of the general 
education of women teachers at the end of their second year of 
training, it is evident what a possibility of advance lies in this 
direction. The Training Colleges might receive their material 
in a state of preparation two years ahead of the present standard. 

The superintendent of the centre should act as master of method, 
and extend his supervision to the practical work of his pupils as 
well as to their preparation for the King's Scholarship examination. 
Candidates ought only to be apprenticed in schools where they 
will be under the care of competent head-teachers who will take 
an interest in their general training, and send in regular reports 
to the superintendent. The pupil-teachers should attend model and 
criticism lessons, and pay visits of observation to selected schools. 
A sufficient variety of educational experience ought to be provided 
for them, and it ought not to be possible, as it is at present, for 
King's scholars to enter college with nothing but the experience 
obtained by teaching a class of babies. 

In schools where these conditions are! fulfilled, the apprentice- 
ship of a lai^ger number of candidates than is allowed by Ar. 42 
might be sanctioned. 

It seems to be desirable that wherever possible our teachers 
should be enabled to avail themselves of the opportunities of 
higher education afforded by the Universities, which are now foimd 
in so many of o\ir great towns. The pupil -teachers should be 
encouraged to work for the matriculation examination of their 
local University with the view of taking the degree in the fubiess 
of time. Such a course would steady and concentrate their 
work. 
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There is another point with regard to the inBtruction of pupl- 
teaohers to which I should Uke to draw attention. The clanei 
should not meet in the evening. The evening is the proper time 
for quiet preparation at home. 

actical Xhe practical training given in our colleges is of a high order. 

BCofieros l^^iring.the last fifty years a sound body of educational theory and 
practice has been built up in connection with our Elementary 
Schools. Three elements go to form the Teacher : Nature, study, 
and practice. Probably there are not many who have no natui^ 
aptitude for the work of teacliiug — al)Out the same number as those 
who have a natural genius for the work and are teachers by right 
of birth. The great majority are the middle class, who lie between 
the extremes, and are capable of toeing moulded into teachers by 
study and practice. It is important that incapable teachers 
should be debarred from the profession, and debarred, if possible, 
at an early period. 

The students in our colleges have to learn not only how to teach 
but what to teach. They pursue general studies intended to 
develop their minds and store them with knowledge, and at the 
same time they take a course of professional traming in the theory 
and practice of teaching. Tlie general course aims at a University 
degree or at passing the certificate examination of the Board of 
Education. The professional training is carried on by means of 
lectures on the theory of teaching, demonstration and criticism 
lessons, practice in school, and visits of observation. 

wtures. The lectures on teaching aim at furnishing the student w^ith 

general principles. The majority of the pupil-teachers come in 
hide-bound in traditional methods. They have certain rules of 
thmnb which they employ in season and out of season, but they 
have not learned to think about the meaning or consider the 
principles on which these rules are based. They are made to 
reflect, to think for themselves, to rise from art to science, and 
from being educational artisans to become artists. 

They attend courses of lectiu-es on the history of education and 
on Logic, Psychology, and Ethics. A great deal cannot be done 
in this way, for art is long, time is short, and other studies are 
urgent ; but enough is done to widen their horizon. Hie door 
into the higher knowledge is at leiast im locked. Most stress is 
laid on the parts of these sciences which can be brought into imme- 
diate connection with school practice. 

Logic makes them more attentive to method and more precise 
in tlie use of words. Psycholog}' awakens a sympathetic interest 
in the growth of mind, draws attention to the conditions which 
favour or retard its development, and shows the danger of trying 
to force all minds into the same mould. Etliics tetiches them 
to observe the dispositions and form the characters of their 
scholars. That these philosophical studies should produce great 
and immediate effects on practical power is not to be expected, 
but the seed is sown which will bear fruit in the future. 
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The deeper and broader the culture of our teachers, the better 
results win they produce. Perhaps it may be objectedj^that all 
this is unnecessary for an elementary teacher, that as^he who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat, so he who teaches hi 
Elementary Schools should be elementary, like his work. It 
is true that it does not require a great scholar to deal with 
young children, but it requires a great teacher, and the teacher 
in our schools for the people has a great deal more to do than to 
teach elementary subjects of instruction. He has to supply the 
moral and aesthetic background of school Ufe, for he gets little 
assistance from home surroundings. He has to do all by his 
teaching in school hours, for there is no home work ; and he must be 
a master in the art of class management, for his classes ai*e large. 
If education is to strike at the roots of poverty, intemperance, 
and crime, if the cry of the hooligan is no longer to be heard in our 
streets, if mutual respect and friendship are to become elements 
in the relations between labour and capital, we must train our 
teachers. 

Besides these lectures on the science of education — let no one 
shrink from the term, it means nothing more than the general 
results of educational experience brought together, reflected on, 
and reduced to system, and is as well entitled to be called a science 
as any other — such subjects as school hygiene, the preparation of 
time tables, schemes of work, and registration ai*e dealt with. 

The theoretical views expressed in these lectures are illustrated 
and brought to the test of practice by demonstration and criticism 
lessons. These are lessons actually given to ordinary school 
classes in the presence of the students. 

The demonstration lessons are given by the teacher of method, Demonstn 
by members of the stafiF, or by special experts in their own subjects, tion. 
Tliese lessons are intended to exhibit an example of the proper 
method of handling a given topic, and the different steps and 
devices employed are explained to the students. The subjects 
are chosen so as to illustrate and enforce points to whidi attention 
has been drawn in the tlieoretical lectui*es. 

If the demonstration lesson holds up a model of what to aim Cnticism. 
at in teaching, the criticism lesson lays special stress upon what 
to avoid. The lessons are given by students and take place once 
a week. This is a technical exercise of the highest practical value. 
The ordinary method of procedure is somewhat as follows. Some 
days before the appointed time the student who is to teach brings 
a rough outline of the proposed lesson to the officer of the staff 
who is going to hear it, and receives general advice and suggestions. 
Detailed guidance is purposely withheld in order that the student 
may be encouraged to think for himself. After further considera- 
tion the student draws up a sketch of the lesson and posts it up 
publicly, so that everyone who is to be present may copy it and 
have time to think it over. The lesson lasts usuallv about half 
an hour, and discusssion and criticism follow it for an hour. All 
the conditions of real work are observed. As soon as the lesson 
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given to each must be limited. Besides the criticism and model 
lessons are eminently practical, and most of the students enter 
college with considerable school experience. They have got over 
their stage fright and can face a class of children. Those who 
have not been pupil -teachers and those who display special weakness 
receive more attention, and are kept at work till it is seen that 
they are at least in a position to help themselves. It is not the 
quantity so much as the quality of the practice that is essential. 

Most of the Residential Colleges have practising schools of their 
own, but do not confine themselves to these. The Day Training 
Colleges have none of their own, but avail themselves of the schools 
in their neighboui'hood. In all cases a variety of schools are used. 
The model school, under the immediate control of a college, has the 
advantage that it is always at their disposal ; new plans can be 
tried and experiments set up. On the other hand the school 
itself suflfera from the disturbance caused by tlie continuous passage 
through it of teachers in process of fonnation and the unavoidaljle 
interference with its regular routine. Of late years it has become 
usual not to have relays of students spreading the practice over 
the year, but to place all the students at work in a nimiber of 
schools at the same time. This interferes less with the general 
work of the college, and sets the whole of the staflf free for piu'poses 
of supervision. In the case of the University Colleges this takes 
place during the vacation, so that term time, which is none too 
long, can be devoted to lectures and study. The schools in which 
the students practice are selected as presenting typical features. 
In some cases where there are not sufficient schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of colleges, the students are taken to other districts. 
Tliis involves expense and trouble, but it deserves encouragement. 
The variety of experience which can thus be given is most valuable. 
Pupil-teachers who have never seen coimti\y schools may thus 
acquire a taste for coimtrj' life, and tliose who have been brought 
up m the country may gain a juster view of work in crowded centres 
of population. The special conditions of work in boys', girls', 
infants', and mixed departments, in to\^^ and coimtry schools and 
in large and small classes, can thus be studied. I notice, with 
approval, that it is not considered beneath the dignity of the men 
to take a turn in infant schools. This is as it should be, for nothing 
bnngs us nearer the groundwork of school management and teaching 
than a study of the ways of infants. 

The ordinary arrangements for a course of practical work are 
as follows. Before entering the school e^ch student is fimiished 
with a copy of the class time table, and a syllabus of the lessons 
which will have to be given. He receives precise directions as 
to what will be expected of him. A note book must be kept, and 
in it must be entered such items as a general plan of the school 
buildings, detailed sketches of the class-rooms specially used, a 
description and criticism of the general arrangements of the school, 
its ventilation, lighting, etc. Teaching notes of all lessons, and 
full notes of selected lessons are given, and at ihe close of each day 
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obflervations on the work done are recorded, success or failure is 
noted, and some attempt is made to ascertain the cause. Qiaracter 
studies of children who present peculiarities of a marked kind are 
not omitted. Frequently two students are placed in chai^ge of a 
class. They take it by turns to teach and to observe. The obser- 
vations of the critic are entered in the note bodk opposite theJesscui. 
Obvious faults in teaching and class management are dealt with 
on the spot by the member of the staff who is present, but detailed 
criticism and advice are reserved for a more solemn occasion after 
school hours, when the students submit their note books to the 
Professor of Method for examination. The object of this practical 
training in the schools is to give the student a conception of sys- 
tematic work so that he should feel each step determined by a 
purpose, and to make sure that the tlieoretical instruction has 
been appropriated and can be applied by the student. 

The time is too short for a great deal to be accomplished, but 
if the edifice is not carried high, the foimdations at least are soUdly 
laid. The young teacher has now some idea of the scope and aim 
of true teaching, and knows something of his own deficiencies. The 
confidence and conceit of ignorance have been exchanged for the 
caution and modesty of knowledge. 
[)servation. ^ addition to practical work the experience of the students is 
widened by visits of observation to other schools. These are 
carefully arranged and are made with a definite object. Some of 
the best and some of the worst schools, Secondary Schools and 
schools for defectives, schools in rich and schools in poor neigh- 
lx)urhood8 are carefully studied. These visits afterwards form 
the subjects of papers, in which observations are recorded and 
results summarised. 

Other technical exei*cises consist in the preparation of impromptu 
notes of lessons, discussions, and debates, and the reading of essays 
on educational subjects. In all our collies there flourish literary 
and debating societies. During tlie course of the second year 
each student has to teach a class before tlie inspector, who gives 
him a mark for practical ability, 
le mark ^^ is ^^^ ^ light matter to appraise the value of a teacher's general 
r teaching, power after hearing one lesson, but the Inspector has the reports 
of the College to guide him. These reports sum up the whole 
work of the student during his period of training, and are careful, 
judicious, and sympathetic documents. I take one at random as 
a specimen : — 

** Teacher has encouraging ways, yet is finiiand consistent in his treatment 
of his pupils ; he speaks clearly ; (juestions freely and well ; is reasonable 
yet insistent in his demands — class is kept awake and children have to listen 
to all that goes on, including the answers given by their class-mates ; matter 
well planned, sometiriirs too ambitious ; teacher strong on * reasons * ; 
perhaps some explanations, though clear, become unnecessarily detailed ; 
descriptions are geiHTally graphic, and some elementary science lessons were 
given exceedingly well — simple experiments devised and children led very 
carefully to right conclusions ; some excellent and well-used illustrations 
in almost every lesson ; recapitulatory exercises sometimes introduced new 
difiioulties that should have been deferred until another lesson, but the teacher 
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always aaw that the scholars had mastered what had heen presented ; bladc- 
bcard work full — smnmaries developed as lessons proceed and childrcsi made 
to use what appears in the abstracts ; an excellent teacher, interested in his 
work, not afraid to try new plans, is very thorough and incisive ; is inclined 
to talk too much, and the pace of the teaching is sometimes a trifle slow, and 
teacher is sometimes rather long in getting to his subject proper ; class 
managed exceedingly w'ell.** 

ABother of the duties of an Inspector of Training Colleges is to Reading an 
hear every student read and recite. These are unassuming subjects, Recitation, 
but tiieir value is greater than appears at first sight. They are of 
immediate value as subjects wliidi have to be taught in all Elemen- 
tary Schools, but they go beyond this and are in close touch with 
tbe highest culture. Li its higher form reading is the intellectual 
and emotional appreciation of literature. In its lower form it is 
a physictd exorcise of the greatest value to teachers. The laws of 
voice production, which are its basis, should be studied and prac- 
tised by all. Throat complaints have been the bane of the pro- 
fession. How many teachers have shouted their Ufe out in schools 
where noise was the constant accompaniment of their work, noise 
in the streets outside, noise in the large rooms inside, where several 
classes are kept going at once, and teachers have to bawl against 
each other like cheap-jacks in a fair. Luckily such conditions 
are becoming rarer than they were in the good old times, but even 
where the conditions are favourable teachers who do not know 
how to pitch and modulate their voices break down early, like 
singers who have not paid sufficient attention to voice formation. 
In no respect has the training in our colleges improved more of 
late than in the attention paid to such simple and obvious details — 
simple and obvious as soon as they are seen. 

A course of lessons in voice production now forms part of the Voice 
regular course for first-year students in all colleges. These lessons production 
are given either by professional experts or by members of the staflF 
who have gone through a special coui*8e of training. The breathing 
exercises, besides their effect on the reading, tend to improve the 
general health and bearing of the studemts. Especially in Uie 
case of women, the power to fill and empty thciir lungs is not so 
common as might be supposed. 

"Hie improvement in refinement of expression and delicacy of^P^^^^ion 
appxreciation is as noticeable as in the quaUty of voice. The 
passages chosen for Reading and Recitation show the change which 
has come over the spirit of work in our colleges. When everything 
was prescribed in the syllabus the results were hard, formal, and 
metalUc. Now that scope is given to natural choice it is pleasant 
to find a varied and healthy appetite for what is best in EngUsh 
literature. The quaint and lovely lyrics of Herbert and Herrick 
are rendered as suitably as the soUloquies of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
The pieces are selected with taste and discrimination, and read 
so as to bring out their inner quaUty and spirit, not to display the 
elocution of the reader — there is true feeling without exaggeration 
or bombast in the expression. . ^ . . 
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Freedom of The liberty, within reasonable limits, which has been accorded 
syllabus. ^ the colleges of proposing their own curricula has borne good 
fruit. Their proposed schemes of work have not been found to 
fall behind the old syllabus, in many cases they have gone beyond 
it. Greater variety and flexibility have been introduced into the 
system. Each college to a certain extent becomes a law to itself. 
Provided a high standard is maintained, there is no harm in a 
number of types ; education becomes less stereotyped, and teachers 
suitable for diflferent requirements can be produced. 

Unity not w^e have seen that the nimiber of teachers required is immense. 

uniformity -g^^ ^j^^^ should not be all of one pattern. They should be g:ood 

of their kind, but the kinds are many. There is a great variety 

of educational needs. Teachers are required for town and coimtry 

schools, for districts where manufactures, mining, commerce, 

agricultiu^, and special industries predominate, for Boys', Girls', 

Infants', and for Mixed Schools, for Primary, Secondary, and 

TeclmicaJ Schools, for Pupil-teacher centres, for Training Colleges, 

for schools for the blind, the deaf and dirnib, and the defective. 

While it is important that all these schools should be brought 

together as parts of one system, it is not desirable that their teach^^ 

should all be fashioned alike. Unity is wanted, not uniformity. 

The The influence of tJie Universities is making itself more and more 

educational felt in connection with elementary education. If the path upwards 

ladder. j^ g^j|j j^^^^q^ q^^ beset with difl&culties, every year sees it becoming 

smoother and broader. 

Oxford and Cambridge are doing excellent work in educating 
elementary teachers. Our greatest educational authorities show 
that they do not think the highest culture uimecessary for teachei-s 
in Primary Schools. Upwards of eighty teacher-students are in 
residence, and twice or tlirice the number could be trained if funds 
were forthcoming. These men share in the life of the Univer- 
sities. They are not kept apart in any way. They take their 
place well in every respect, and their successes in the schools have 
been surprising. None are admitted but such as have been pupil- 
teachers. 

Durham University, besides its own Day Traming College in 
connection with the College of Science in Newcastle, has incorporated 
with itself in an enlightened and generous spirit the two Training 
Colleges in its own city and those at Darlington and Ripon. 

An increasing numb^ of students from the Besidential Colleges 
take University degrees. Last year 249 offered an approved Uni- 
versity examination instead of Part 11. of the Syllabus. 
Difficulty of Great credit is due to both classes of colleges for what they are 
combining accomplishing. Both have to contend with difficulties. In the 
levei^of Residential Colleges the mixt\ire of degree and syllabus work 
work, tends to confusion, and the strain upon the staflf is severe where 

so many classes have to be kept going as are reqidred to prepare 
sometimes for five or more separate examinations. In the Day 
Colleges, the classes of the University Professors are clogged with 
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ttudents who have to be taught the elements. They are good 
sound material and anxious to leam, and by the end of their course 
have made wonderful progress ; but there is no doubt that imder 
present conditions the Universities have to do a great deal of what 
is not University work. They have either to do this or the students 
fail in their examinations. The consequence is that a great deal 
of supplementary work has to be done in the way of classes for 
students who are unable to follow the ordinary course, and special 
coaching for those who are barely able to keep up with it. It is 
not satisfactory to have in one college working together students 
who are fully capable of taking advantage of the ordinary college 
classes, and those who are quite incapable of so doing. 

What can be done when County Council and University work 
together has just been shown by the estabUshment of the new 
University County Council Training College for London, which 
{M'esents some notable features. It aims at equipping students 
for any branch of the profession. Primary and secondary teachers 
will sit on the same benches, listen to the same lectures, and practise 
in the same schools. All will have equal advantages. The course 
is for three years. All students at entrance must have passed 
the matriculation examination, and it is intended that they should 
leave the college with their B.A. or B.Sc. and a diploma in education. 
One-third of their time is given to professioniJ studies and two- 
thirds to degree work. King's scholars receive their education 
free of charge. Their scholarahips, £25 to each man, £20 to each 
woman, are handed over to them without deduction. 

The education department as regards the dignity and emolument 
of the staff has been treated handsomely, and takes its place on 
equal terms beside the other faculties. Cinderella has been pro- 
moted from the kitchen and takes her place at the same board as 
her sisters. 

The new Training College, which has just begun its first session, 
is as yet in temporary premises, but a fitting tabernacle is to be 
provided, and we are promised something which, as regards com- 
pleteness of arrangements and appropriate grace of form, will be 
the cynosure of educational eyes. 

TM opening of this college fitly marks and crowns the close 
of a period of educational struggle. It is the connecting link 
between the old and the new. It is the fulfilment of those ideas 
with regard to the higher education and the longer training of the 
teacher, and the bringing of elementary into vital union with 
secondary education, which created University Day Colleges and 
transformed the Residential. As regards the future it is one of 
the educational signs of the times and of happy augury. The 
outlook is full of hope. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

Adam Rankin e. 
To the President of the Board 

of Education. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS. 



(1) TBAINIVG COLLEGES FOB MEH. 

BANGOR. 

(British and Foreign School Society's Training College.) 
This college continues to be highly efficient. The Principal and his staff 
are unremitting in their attention to duty. The men work hard and have 
been very successful in their examinations The changes made in the direction 
of more freedom from routine teaching and more attention to observation 
and criticism have borne good fruit. The visits to other schools aad the 
discussions initiated by Mr. Roome have cultivated observation and stimu- 
lated thought. The improvements in the premises have tended greatly to 
couifort and convenience. 

A. R. 

BATTERSEA. 
(National Society's Training College for Masters.) 

Visited in May. 

There are 140 students in residence. Two of them were taking a third 
year in the Eoole Normale at Caen. Fifty-one were reading for London 
examinations, 2S for matriculations, 19 for intermediate, and 4 for the BA. 
and B.Sc. examitiations. 

The staff is a strong one. With two exceptions all are graduates, and the 
education of students is conducted by them on broad «ad practical lines 
and with great vigour and success. 

Since my last visit to the college it has made very great and most satis- 
factory progress. And in its present state it can hardly be identified with 
the institution I saw for the first time in 1893. It has been plac^ on a 
footing which in every respect entitles it to the confidence of the public. 
Its staff is numerous, and in the main of a high University stamp ; it is 
suppUed with all the rooms and appUancos necessary ; its in temal arrange- 
ments provide for the comfort and refinement of the students, and the cuiricn- 
lum is well adapted to make them good teachers. The lessons given were of 
a high character, and the reading and recitation were very good. 

'W. S. C. 

BOROUGH ROAD (ISLEWORTH). 

(British and Foreign School Society's Training College.) 

This college fully maintains its reputation for high aims and thoroughness 
of work. The staff is exceptionally able and vigorous, and the. success of 
the students in the class tests and degree examinations shows the skill with 
which they have been instructed, and tlie use which they have made of their 
opportunities. Tlie technical exercises have been directed by Mr. Buckle 
with his well-known ability. Visits of observation to selected schools and 
institutions have been most bcneficia]. Reading and recitation show a 
feeling for literature as well as carefid voice training. The personal influence 
of the Principal makes itself felt with the best effect in all the details of the 
college work and life. The changes in the dietary are in the right direction. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Committee are now in a position to carry 
out their plans (or the much-needed enlargement and improvement of the 
college. 

A. R. 

CARMARTHEN. 

(National Society's Training College.) 

This college continues to flourish under the ailightened and sympathetic 
government of Canon Brown. The conduct and bearing of Aid men are 
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excellent. The staff are men of character aad ability, who do their utmost 
for the students. Physical training and manual work are well attended to. 
Reading and recitation have been carefully and intelligently taught. The 
theory and practice of teaching are treated by Mr. Adamson in a lumuioua 
and stimulating manner. As regards health and home-life all the arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. Beautifully situated in a romantic district, with 
fine buildings where taste is combined with comfort, and producing a useful 
and reliable type of teacher, this seems a model country college. 

A. R. 

CHEI^EA (ST. MARK'S). 

(National Society's Training College.) 

Visited in April, 1902, by Mr. Rankine and Mr. Bamett, with Messrs. WyUc, 

Helps, Balmer, and Alexander. 

Staff. — The Rev. R. Hudson, M.A., principal ; Mr. 0. Breden, vice-prin- 
cipal ; The Rev. J. R. W. Thomas, M.A. ; Messrs. J. W. Janis, C. E. Newton, 
BA., C. Q. Stirling, M.A., A. M. Reed, B.A. ; Rev. S. Blofeld, B. A., B. Sc., 
and others pardaUy employed. 

There were 123 students on the books, one being abroad at Angoul^me. 
The college continues to maintain its high place. Buildings and premises are 
excellent in many respects, the dignified and comfortable students' ccxnmon 
room being particularly noticeable. The technical work of the college is 
marked by steady enthusiasm. Some change is needed, and will no doubt 
soon be niade, in laboratory arrangements, which are at present complicated 
and inadequate. 

PregerU at Conference : — The Right Rev. the Bishop of liOndon ; the Hon. 
E. Thesiger, C.B. ; Sir Frances Powell, Bart., M.P. ; the Rev. (]!anon Brown- 
rigg ; the Rev. E. B. Hilliard ; D. Irvine, Esq. ; the Rev. O. H. Vincent ; 
the Rev. L. C. Walford ; the Principal. 

_ ^' A- ^' 

CHELTENHAM. 

(Church of England Training College.) 

Visited in April. 

There were 115 students in residence, 2 of whom were in the third year. 
Fifty-five were reading for various examinations of the University of London, 
of whom 5 were preparing for the final examination in Science. 

The staff of the college remains unchanged. This is, I consider to be, on 
the whole, one of the best-equipped of the residential colleges for men. Its 
provision for science and art teaching and for manual work could hardly be 
better ; and all the arrangements for the comfort, refinement, and general 
well-being of the students are of the best ; their instruction is also well pro- 
vided for^and the professional training, especially on its practical, illustrative 
side, is framed on broad and varied lines. The physical instruction is given 
through the agency of the local volunteer corps, to which most of the students 
belong, and of the gynmasimn which belongs to that body. A good course in 
woodwork is included in the curriculum, and is much appreciated by them. 

W. S. C. 

CHESTER. 
(Oiester, Manchester, and Liverpool Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in March. 

There were 104 students in residence — one of them was in the third year, 
7 were reading for examinations of the London University, 5 for matricula- 
tion, and 2 for intermediate arts. 

The interior of the college, especially the classrooms and dining hall, ahoold 
be made brighter and more attractive in appearance by some omamentatioii, 
of which they are now destitute. The former are badly ventilated. The 
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University degrees ; last year there were only 2. The conduct and tone 
of the students are jM^ise worthy, and there are among them a number of 
men of ability and promise. The Maltese students are doing well ; their 
progress in English is remarkable. As regards diet, recreation, and health, 
the arrangements are highly satisfactory. Further improvements have been 
carried out on the premises. The older part of the buildings is still in need 
of renovation. When this is done accommodation should be found for more 
bathrooms and a manual training room. 

A. R. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

(Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in May, with Messrs. Currie, Dale, and Hodson. 

Staff .—The Rev. T. Ward, M.A., Principal ; Messrs. H. R. V. Ball, B.A., 
W. Fickling, B.A., W. Sealwwk, and H. W. Allan. 

This college continues to make satisfactory progress, and to turn out each 
y^ a useful body of teachers. It is certainly a pity that it is not more 
generously supported, for it works cheerfully and creditably in the face of 
real difficulties. There are fifty students in residence, and for this niunber 
the buildings and grounds are well suited. The library is liberally and wisely 
supplied. It is intended to build a workshop for the training of the students 
in manual work. 

Present at Conference : — The Rev. Canon Clayton, the Rev. L. T. Jones, 
the Rev. W. OT. Hughes, and J. E. S. Perkins, Esq. 

P. A. B. 



SALTLEY. 

(Worcester Diocesan Training (Allege.) 
Visited in May, with Messrs. Rankine, Aldis, F. T. Green, and D. E. Jones. 

Staff : — The Rev. F. W. Burbidge, M.A., Principal ; Messrs. Landon, 
Combs, Hobbiss, Walton, B.A., B^., Miles, Douglas, B.A., and others 
partially employed. 

This college takes 100 students. The ttafiTmg and accommodation remain 
substantially as they have been for some years, and the work is done with 
the same steadiness as heretofore. The buildings, however, are beginning 
to be too much cramped for modem requirements ; in particular proper 
provision is lacking for physical science teaching. The college turns out 
a usefiU and well-conducted body of men. 

P. A. B. 



WESTMINSTER. 

(Wesleyan Training College.) 

This is an excellent training college. It aims at producing elementary 
teachers thcHX)ughly equipped for their work, and of high principle. It 
succeeds in this aim. The stafif are governors and tutors of ability, energy, 
and enlightened views. The men are industrious, contented, and happy. 
Their practical training is of the best kind. The school journey under the 
direction of Mr. Cowham, and the preparation of simple and cheap models to 
illustrate lessons, are noticeable features. Mr. Brook, the head teacher of the 
practising school, is a master of his craft, and one of the finest exponents 
of the art of teaching in England. All the eight students sent in for the 
London Matriculation passed in the first division. It is to be hoped that 
the Committee will soon be in a position to carry out the enlargement and 
improvement of the premises which they are contemplating. 

»A. xV. 

7429. M 
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WINCHESTER. 

(Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in April 

Tlierc were 80 students in the first and second years. Two were reading 
for the London matriculation. Tlie vice-principal has left ; his successor will 
shortly be appointed ; otherwise the staff is unchanged. 

The tone and discipline of the college are excellent, and it maintains its 
character iac general efficiency very fufly. 

w. s.a 



YORK. 

(Diocesan Training College for Masters.) 

Visited in March. 

I found 76 students in residence, of whom four were preparing for the 
London Matriculation examination. The staff remains as it was last 
year, and is a very strong one. It is proposed to enlarge the college 
on an extensive scale, and when the scheme (which is a very liberal one) 
is carried out, it will place this institution in the fnxit rank of the colleges 
for men, as regards accommodation and general equipment. The instruction 
given at present is on the plane of the university in all Wanches. The technical 
training is very thorough and sound. 

W. S. C. 



(2) DAY TEAINING COLLEGES FOE MEN. 
BIRMINGHAM (UNIVERSITY). 
(Day Training College.) 
Visited in March. 

Here 50 studcDts in traming, 4 of whom were in the first year ; 32 were 
reading for university examination, 20 for matriculation, 8 for inter- 
mediate, and 4 for the final. 

Mr. Roscoe, who for several years conducted the Oxford Day Training 
College, continues as normal master and superintendent, and is assisted 
by Mr. Towle, a former student at this college. 

A suitable building connecting with the university premises is being 
prepared for the men, in which they will be provided with suitable accommo- 
dation in the shape of lecture rooms, and a recreation room. 

The department is making satisfactory progress. There was a satis- 
factory proportion of good lessons given, and the method and style displaced 
in them showed that the students had been carefully taught. The reading 
and recitation need development. I am glad to see that manual work 
is to be taught. 

W. S. C. 



CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 

(Day Training College.) 

Vbited in February, 1902, with Mr. Chirrey. 

The special staff of this college consists of Mr. Oscar Browning, of King's 
College, who acts as principal, and Dr. Fletcher, also of King's College, 
who is master of method. The department is worked in close association 
with the section of the work of the Teachers* Training Syndicate, concerned 
with the preparation of secondary teachers. Mr. WaUis, head master 
of the Paradise Street School, gives valuable help ; and a good deal of 
practical interest is shown by members of the committee. Amongst these, 
Sir. Sedley Tayl(M* has done much for the musical training pf U^e §t\|4^t8. 
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« 

Steady progress is made, aiul tiic former students of the college now ai 
work in various parts of the country are helping to build up its reputation. 

Present at Conference:—^, Duniford, Esq., Sedley Taylor, Esq., the 
Rev. C. A. G. Pollock, and Dr. Fletcher. 

P. A. B. 

LONDON (KING'S COLLEGE). 

(Day Training College.) 

Tlie educational department of King's College is increasing in numbers 
and efficiency. Mr. Adamson continues t-o direct it with great ability 
and tried devotion to duty. The students hold their own in the general 
work and life of the college. French recitation owes much to Professor 
Spiers. The Society of Education, of which the principal is President, 
flourishes. At a time when the importance of nature study is so much 
insisted on it would seem desirable that all the students should attend 
tlie excursions to illustrate geology and physical geography arranged 
by Professor Seeley in connection with his classes. The library is excellent 
for general purposes, but a sum should be set apart annually for adding 
to it works specially bearing on education. 

A. R. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 

(Day Training College.) 

Visited in May, with Mr. Holmes. 

The director of this dejmrtment of the University's work is Mr. Maurice 
F. lAthey, who has succeeded Mr. Carter, of Lincoln College. The technical 
work is still directed by Mr. A. W. Priestley, and does credit to all con- 
cerned. Two well -designed and new Board schools are used for practice. 
The students manifestly get a good deal from their university association, 
even when they are not members of colleges. They certainly ought to 
have access to a not necessarily large collection of professional books. 

Present at Conference .-—The Rev. the Rector of Exeter ; the Censor of 
Unattached Students ; Mr. M. G. Lathey. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ P. A. B. 

(3) TRAINING COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 
BANGOR (NORTH WALES). 
(Church of England Training College.) 
Visited in May. 

There were 79 students in residence ; two were pursuing a third year's 
course of training ; and two were reading for the intermediate science, 
and one for the matriculation examination of the London University. 

The staff is unchanged, and works harmoniously and efficiently. 

The health of the students seemed to be excellent, and they appeared 
to be thoroughly happy in their college life. Much is done to bring their 
studies to bear upon their futiu-e life as teachers, by constantly illustrating 
the connection between the academic and pedagogic sides of every sub- 
ject of the curriculum. The students are thus taught to realise as far 
as possible that their training is mainly for the children of the country. 
Reading and recitation are most thoroughly and successfully taught, 
and deserve much commendation. 

W. S. C. 

(BlSHOi^'S STORTFOIU). 
St. Alban's Diocesan Training College.) 
Visted in May, with Messrs. Currey and Field, and Miss Deverell. 
Staff :— The Rev. A. E. Vinter, M.A., Misses Gwinn, Crook, Holman, 
Fildes, and Elton. 

7429, M 2 
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This college presented this year 82 students. The work under formal 
inspection was very satisfactory, the reading especially showing improve- 
ment. The college is admirably placed, with ample opportunities for 
fresh air and exercise, of which, however, the students do not always 
avail themselves as well as they might. Extended provision is needed 
for physical science teaching, which is in good hands. The new time- 
table is a great unprovement on the old routine, and all the history of 
the college shows that progress is continuous. 

P. A. B. 

BRIGHTON. 

(Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in June with Mr. Hooper. 

Staff .—The Rev. G. Corfield, M.A., Misses E. M. Mockford, E. F. Bell , 
M. E. Marshall, A. Stephens, B.A. 

This college attracts students from the highest places on the King's 
Scholarship list, hut provides for 65 only. They come well prepared 
for instruction, which is given carefully and skilfully, but it is impossible 
to doubt that the college suffers from constriction in various particulars. 
The best iLse possible has been made of the available site and buildings. 
H.M. Inspector of the district complains that the practising school (girls*) 
suffers from over -crowding, and the conditions under which I have seen 
it are not favourable to the training of teachers. The good spirit and 
energy of the staff could not be praised too warmly ; but they lack room. 

Present at Conference : — Tlie Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, the 
Rev. (ISanon Cooper, the Rev. Canon Masters, the Rev. Preb. Napier, 
the Rev. E. H. Nash, J. R. Gwatkin, Esq., E. G. P. Wyatt, Esq. 

P. A. B. 

BRISTOL (FISHPONDS). 

(Gloucester, Bristol, and Oxford Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in April. 

There were 77 students, 5 of whom were reading for the I^ondon Matricu- 
lation. There were no third year students. 

The staff is luichanged, and works with energy and interest. 

The college continues to maintain its upward coiu'se, and is, I am happy 
to see, beginning to attract to itself students better prepared to undergo 
training. The teaching displays increased strength this year in the direction 
of resource, sympathy, and unpressiveness. The reading and recitation 
are as creditable, and there is a liigher tone of intelligence generally among 
the students. 

W.S.C. 

CHELTENHAM. 
(CJhurch of England Training (DoUege.) 
Visited in April. 

There wchj in residence 120 students of the first and second years only ; 
43 wen^ reading for imiversity examinations. 

The stair is unchanged, and is sufiicient and strong enough for the duties 
it has to discharge. 

The additions and unprovcnients to the premises place the college in 
the foremost rank of the residential colleges for women. The acconmio- 
dation has been doubled, and besides the ordinary rooms, an excellent 
art room, and a large and beautiful recreation room, with a good room for 
criticism lessons, have been added. A spacious piece of ground has b^n 
acquired for games. Nearly all that is now wanting is a good practising 
school. The students are well cared for, and are happy and well conducted. 
Their reading and recitation were well done, and most of the lessons heard 
were good specimens of teaching. W. S. C. 
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CHELTENHAM (LADIES' COLLEGE). 
Visited in April. 

There were 13 students, 3 of whom were in the third year. 

The numbers are, I think, wisely restricted to insure the admission 
3f candidates able to enter upon the course of traming with full benefit 
» themselves. The students are very thoroughly instructed in the technical 
oranches of the teaching profession. They gave very creditable 
essons, and read and recited with good elocution and cultnated expression 
&nd taste. The academical subjects of their course they learn with the 
general body of the students from the able members of the college staff. 

I am glad to learn that it is proposed to build a good practising school, 
which is greatly needed. W. S. C, 

CHICHESTER. 
(Bishop Otter's Memorial Church of England Traming (]k>llege.) 

Visited in June with Mr. Burrows. 

Staff : — The Bev. E. Hanmionds, M.A., principal ; Misses Beatty, Boaler, 
Westaway, Joel, Dean. 

During the last few years this college has Ixhmi ahiiost tnuisfonned. It 
is now one of the most beautiful and complete in the country, every provision 
being made for the comfortable housing and effective instruction of 80 students. 
The work is faithfully and cheerfully done, and the home-Hkc air and good 
tone of the place are noteworthy. The chapel is now being enlarged and 
will add much to the comeliness of tlic fine block of buildings. The provision 
for the practice of students, though the best perhaps that circumstances 
allow, leaves a good deal to be desired. There is a systematic migration to 
Portsmouth during the academical year for the purpose of fulfilling the 
requirements of the syllabus. The affairs of the college arc in the hands 
of an active and interested committee. 

Prefent at Conference :— Sir Evan C. Nepean, C.B.; the Very Bev. the 
Dean of Chichester, the Bev, C^non Daniel, the Bev. Canon Masters, the 
Rev. F. W. Shaw, J. W. Turing, Esq., J. A. Penfold Wyatt, Esq., Mrs. Douglaa 
JSenty, the Hon. Albertine Grosvenor, Miss DiuTiford. P. A. B. 

DARLINGTON. 

(British and Foreign School Society's Training College.) 

Tlie tone and spirit of this coUegc are excellent. The students are tho- 
roughly well prepared for the life work before them. Their studie^s are no 
light task, but comfort and recreation are well attended to, and all seem 
bright and cheerful. Everything is done to make them good, sound, practical 
teachers. The staff is strong both in numbers and ability. All subjects 
are well taught. Beading and recitation showed taste and refinement. 
The domestic arrangements are thoroughly satisfactory. Outdoor games, 
hockey and tennis, are well kept up. Excursions to places of inUTest are 
organised, and the natural history and literary societies are still flourwhing 
and vigorous. A. B. 

DERBY. 
(Lichfield Diocesan Training College.) 

This college continues to advance. The improvements in the premises 
have contributed to comfort and efficiency. The tone of the students is 
excellent and their progress in their studies highly satisfactory, particularly 
when the low level of attainment at entrance is taken into account. 

The efforts of the principal to give life and force to the practical work 
have been productive of nmch good. The staff are able and earnest, and 
loyally co-operate in the work of the college. The domestic arrangements 
are very satisfactory. Becreation and physical exercises receive the attention 
which they deserve. A. B. 
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DURHAM. 

(Durham and Newcastle Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in April, 1902, with Messrs. TumbuU, Joad, Ward, and Gordon.) 
Staff : — The Rev. J. Haworth, M.A., principal ; Misses Skinner, Thomas, 
Fish, Buck, B.A., E. Hindniarch, W. Hindmarch, B.Litt., Qibscxi, B.Litt. 

The progress of this college is steady and persistent ; every year shows 
that wherever unprovements can be made, the staff and committ-ee are ready 
to do what they* can. At this inspection the most notable novelty was 
tlie provision made for physical training, in the shape of hockey, swinmiing 
and a liberal supply of lawn teimis grounds ; no college in the country is 
letter off in this respect. The actual fabric lias grown in size and beauty. 
The lecture-room work is, if anything, too lieavy ; and it is to be hoped 
that the staff will be bold enough to alxmdon some of it in favour of a lighter 
time-table. The bearing of the 103 students is admirable. 

Present at Conference : — The Very Rev. the Dean of Durham ; The Yen. 
the Archdeacon of Northumlxrland ; The Rev. Canon Tristram ; The Rev. 
Canon Falconer ; Dr. Hill-Drurv : and the pnnciiKil. 

P. A. B. 

EDGE HILL. 

(Undenominational Training College.) 

This college continues to be in an excellent state of efficiency. The staff 
are loyal, able and earnest. The tone, bearing and behaviour of the students 
show how much they i^ofit by the influences amidst which they Uve. The 
arrangements for practice are systematic, intelligent and adequate. The 
lessons given in school showed careful preparation and intelhgent grasp 
of the subject. The visits of observation to special schools, the model and 
criticism lesscms, the discussions, the lectures on nature study, the excursions 
and the other methods which are taken to make the training varied and 
extensive, deserve the highest praise. 

A.R. 



GRAY'S INN ROAD. 

(Home and Colonial School Society's Church of England Training CoUcge.) 

This college continues to flourish under the aUe management of Mr. Thomas. 
Notwithstanding the inadequacy of the premises admirable work is being 
done. The tone of the students is excellent. They are very diligent and 
attentive to their studies, and highly successful in their examinations. The 
domestic arrangements are excellent. It is satisfactory to know that the 
college will soon be housed in a maimer worthy of itself. 

A. R. 



HOMERTON (NEW). 
(Undenominational Training College.) 
Vimted in June. 

reading 



of the London University, 23 for Matnculation, and 6 for Intermediate Arts. 

The college is worked with unabated energy. The professional note of 
the iuBtrucuon is much to be commended for its intelligent aims. 

The new practising schools afford an excellent field in which to illustrate 
in the concrete the principles taught. 

I am glad to see that their nature study is earned on largely by means 
of field work. W K r 
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KENNINGTON. 

(St. Qabriers Training College.) 
Visited in May. 

I found 90 residential students and 40 day students. There was one student 
in the third year in the college, another was in France as Repetitrice in a 
French training college. 

Eleven students were preparing for examinations of the London University. 

Those of the day students who do not reside at home live in a well-appointed 
hostel imder the direction of the principal. 

I am gratified to be able to report that I found a thorough efficiency in all 
departments of this college. Its staff, its equipment, its aims, its methods, 
are of the highest, and it is beginning already to send out highly qualified 
teachers into the elementary school. 

No subject of the outline ordinary curriculum is omitted from the course 
here, and I would specially note the instruction in woodwork, in which the 
students found a pleasant recreation. A capable mistress is employed to 
train the students for infant schools in kindergarten methods, in which 
nature study takes a prominent place. The Dale system of teaching reading 
is being followed with good success. The lessons given, with the reading 
and recitations, were excellent. 

W. S. C. 



LINCOLN. 

(Diocesan Training CJoUege.) 

Visited in June. 

I foimd 104 students in residence, of these 41 were day students. There 
were no students of the third year, nor were any reading for University 
examinations. 

Miss Martin, of the Ripon Training College, has been appointed on the 
staff, which othen^ise remains unchanged. 

Each member of it labours assiduously for the g(xxl of the college. 

It has been considerably enlarged and iiiii)rovcd, and in size and general 
equipment takes a high place among the residential colleges for women. All 
that has been done has been well done, and the students passess a home at once 
comfortable and refined, with surroundings calculated to enlarge their mind 
and cultivate their taste. A large addition has been also made to the grounds 
in which there is ample space for games and out-door recreation generally. 
The discipline is excellent, and the girls are very carefully looked after and 
taught. I am gratified to note the extent and variety of the provision 
made for the practical training of the stndont,s. 

W.S.C. 

LIVERPOOL. 
(Roman Catholic Training College.) 
Visited in May. 

There were 120 students in residence. None was in the third year ; tJ 
were reading ior University examinations. 

The staff remains unchanged, and is strong numerically and in efficiency. 

Large and important additions are in co\u*se of completion by which the 
aooommodation will be increased, and the college will gain the advantage 
of new class-rooms, an excellent art room, a good laboratory, and a rocxn 
specially arranged for criticism and model lessons. A further additi(Hi to 
follow soon after the completion of the work now in hand will provide a 
spacious recreation room and a block of new dormitories. The college 
maintains its high standard of efficiency in every respect, and is doing a 
great work for public education. 

W. S. C. 
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NORWICH AND ELY. 
(Diocesan Training College.) 
Visited in June. 

There were 60 studente, of whom 5 were day students. There were no 
third year students. Two were reading for the London Blatriculation ex- 
amination. No change has occurred in the staff. 

The college 'u doing well. It is in excellent order. The girls are well 
cared for and taught, and do creditably in their practical work. 

W. S. C. 



OXFORD. 

(Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in June. 

There were 29 students, 3 of whom were day students. Hie staff is un- 
changed. 

The teaching is this year remarkably good, and the reading and recitation 
have never been better. The collie, in spite of the great difficulties which 
beset it, is doing valuable work. 

W. S. C. 



RIPON. 
(Diocesan Training College.) 
Visited in May. 

There has been no change in the staff. 

There were 103 students in residence. There were no students in tlie 
tliird year, nor any reading for University examinations. 

The college is conducted on wise principles, with vigour and growing success. 
The instruction is varied and bright, and is throu^out connected with the 
future life of the students as teachers closely. The field work in the elemen- 
tary science course is a feature of the college. 

W. S. C. 



SAFFRON WALDEN. 

(British and Foreign School Society's Training College.) 

Visited in June. 

There were 62 students in residence. Two of them were of the third 
year and were pursuing their studies in French training colleges. Four first- 
year students were reading for the London Matriculation. 

The only change in the staff to be recorded is the resignation of Miss Reid, 
who for several years conducted with much success that branch of the training 
dealing specially with kindergarten principles and practice, and the appoint- 
ment of Miss Brown -Smith to undertake the same duties. 

The college now possesses a well -equipped practising school under its 
own control, and only a few yards distant from it, in which the practical 
training of the students can be, and is, carried on with greater freedom 
and benefit than was formerly possible. I am glad to report that the sanitary 
condition of the college has been rendered secure by the modification of 
the ventilation pipes. 

The students are in excellent health and discipline, and are very carefully 
and well trained. Drill shoukl be given greater prominence in the curriculum, 
and the first year students should share in its instruction. . 

W. S. C. 
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It is satisfactory to know that the first steps have been taken to obtain a 
better site and provide more suitable accommodation. It is to be hoped 
that the Council will soon be in a position to carry out their plans. 

A.R. 

TOTTENHAM (ST. KATHARINE'S.) 

(Christian Knowledge and National Society's Training College.) 

Visited in February, 1902, with Messrs. Danby, Field, and Marvin, and 

Miss Deverell. 

Staff : — The Rev. E. Hobson, M.A., principal ; the Rev. H. dAlbertanson, 
M.A., vice -principal ; Misses E. Fallot, C. M. Austin, B. V. Sills, A. M. Barnes, 
M. Brady, A. Dovey, B.A. 

One hundred and four students w ere on the books at the time of inspection, 
all in the first or second year. The college is well cared for and excellently 
administered, and turns out very useful teachers. Besides its own re- 
organised practising schools, it has access, by courtesy of the Tottenham 
School Board, to some admirable schools in the vicinity: 

Met in conference : — The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Islingt(Mi ; W. 
H. Clay, Esq.; J. R. Anning, Esq.; the Rev. Canon Brodte ; Sir Charles 
Elliott, K.C.S.I.; the Rev. Preb. Hodson ; W. Howard, Esq.; the Rev. 
Canon Jones ; the Rev. H. A. Redpath ; the Rev. W. O. B. Allen ; and the 
principal. 

P.A.S. 

TRURO. 

(Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in February. 

There are now 59 students in residence ; 7 of these were admitted under 
Art. 115 (6). There are no third year students, nor any reading for Degree 
examinations, 

A new wing has been added to the college, in which 20 more students 
are accommodated, and other improvements have been effected. 

The students are happy in their life, and are well cared for. Much of the 
teaching was good, as w*ere also the reading and recitation. 

w.s.c. 

WANDSWORTH. 

(Roman CathoHc Training College.) 
Visited in February. 

There were 82 students distributed equally in the first and second year. 

The staff is imchanged, and contains some ladies of considerable attain- 
ments and cultivation. 

The college has increased in numbers and efficiency. The technical in- 
struction has considerably improved, and the training in its professional 
aspects has been widened and strengthened. I am glad to know that a 
suitable recreation -room will be provided for the exclusive use of the students. 

W.S.C. 

WARRINGTON. 

((Chester, Manchester, and Liverpool Diocesan Training College.) 

Visited in March. 

There were 123 residential and 1 day student. No one was reading for 
University examinations, nw were there any students of the third year. 

No change has occurred in the staff. The college is admirably conducted, 
and in the freest spirit. The students are in admirable order and enjoy 
their college Ufe and studies. The reading and recitation (including the 
French exercise) deserve much praise. 

W. 8. C. 
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WHITELANDS. 

(National Society's Training College.) 

Visited in Apnl and May, 1902, by Mr. Rankine and myself, with Messrs. 
Graves, Marvin, Stevelly, Davidson, Miss Deverell, and Miss Monday. 

Staff : — The Rev. J. P. Faunthoi-pe, M.A., principal ; Misses Stanley, 
Birch, Smith, B.A., Ivatt, B.A., distance, Clark, Siggers, Fordham, Boys, 
Steel, Davis. 

There are 183 students under training in this over -grown college, 19 only being 
non-resident. The organisation is a marvel of packing, and every inch 
of available room is used profitably. The teaching presents the usual features 
of careful and industrious preparation for examination, and all domestic 
arrangements are well dcvisoil. 

P. A. B. 

(4) DAT TBAnriHO COLLEGES FOB WOMEN. 

BIRMINGHAM (UNIVEIISITY). 
(Day Training College.) 
Visited in March. 

There were 93 students, of whom 4 were in the third year, and 37 reading 
for University examinations ; 34 for those of the Birmingham University, 
and 3 for those of London, 8 students in all were preparing for the final 
examination in Arts and Science. 

The sta£r employed exclusively in this department is imchanged, and 
is strong in attainments and efficiency. 

The new University has wisely made education a part of the Degree course, 
thus relieving strain, and insuring to the treatment of this subject more 
time and greater breadth and fulness. 

The teaching, reading and recitation are of high quahty, and with the 
refined tone pervading the institution, reflect great credit on its head and 
her staff. 

It is contemplated to enlarge the building considerably. In the additions 
to be made it would be well to allow space for a special library and an educa- 
tional museum, which are needed and would be found to be a gain to the 
equipment of the college. 

W. S. C. 

BRISTOL (UNIVERSITY COLLEGE). 

(Day Training (College.) 

Visited in April. 

There were 77 students, 3 of them being in the third year. 

Excellent work is being done. The professional trainmg of the students 
in theory and practice is very methodically and carefully conducted. Their 
work in the practising schools is personally supervised by the staff, thereby 
gauiing in strength and finish. The reading and recitation are decidedly 
good. 

W. S. c. 

EXETER. 

(Royal Albert Memorial College.) 

(Day Training College.) 

Visited m February. 

Besides the staff of teachers of University distinction, who instnict the stu- 
dents in all the academio subjects of the curriculum, a lady, also a graduate 
and trained in the Cambridge Training Secondary (College, has been appointed as 
normal mistress to conduct the professional studies and practice of the 
students. 
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They are tatig}it with the general body of the students in the class rooms 
of the Albert College, but they will be provided later on with special accommo- 
dation ill a separate building. 

There i^ a comfortable hostel in which those students who do not reside 
witli their parents are lodged. I have inspected it, and found it suitable 
in all respects. It will tend to foster a healthy esprit de corps among them, 
and will help in the formation of character. 

Tlie Exeter School Board has placed good schools at the disposal of the 
college, ior purposes of practice. 

The Committee would do well to provide an educational library and museum. 

I am happy to report that they arc possessed with the right view of the 
objects and aims of training colleges, and are working on generous lines in 
their management. 

,_ w.s.c. 

(6) DAT T&AUriHG COLLEGES (MEH AHB WOMEN). 

ABERYSTWITH UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

(Day Training College.) 

Visited in April, with Messrs. Darlington and Bancroft. 

There were in residence at the University, as members of the Day Training 
College, 60 men and 52 women. Practically all were readuig for one or 
other stage of the degree, from the Matriculation to the final exammations. 
They are an im|)ortaiit part of the college, and share more fully in the common 
life than is the case in some other similar day training colleges. Tlie direction 
of the work is in the hands of IVofessor Watson, who is most capably assisted 
by Mr. I). R. Harris in the professional work. Miss Tremain is charged 
with sjiecial dutios in relation to the women. A very good class of student, 
not inchuling Welsh, is attracted to the Aberystwith College, whicli keeptf 
its place and works well. 

Present at Conference mth my colleagues and mysdf : — Evan Evans, Esq.; 
W. H. Colby, Esq. ; H. C. Fryer, Esq. ; the Rev. T. Levi ; Prof. Marshall ; 
J. D. Perrott, Esq.; D. C. Roberts, Esq.; Principal Roberts ; the Registrar. 

P. A. B. 

BANGOR. 

(University College of North Wales.) 

(Day Traming (]!ollege.) 

Visited in May. 

There were 100 students ; 51 of these were men, and 49 women. Of 

the total ninnlKT only 3 men were taking a third year s course of trauiging. 

Sixty -nuie were reading for University examuiation, 28 for Matriculation, 
26 for the first year of the degree course, 11 for the second, ana 4 for the 
final course. 

The work of training theui in the principles and practice of their future 
profession is done with nmch thoughtful care ; and the aim of hiterestuig 
and exercising them in its practical aspects is steadily and prominently 
kept in view. I was gratified with tlie character of the teaching as a whole. 
The facility of illastration displayed increased resource and skill. Rea<ling 
is still the weak subject amongst the men. But it presents peculiar difficulties 
here, since English is to most of them a foreign language. 

A school conducted on kindergarten principles has been opened, and is 
used by the students for practice with much profit. 

W.S.C. 

CARDIFF. 
(University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire.) 

(Day Training College.) 
Visited in March, 1902, with Messrs. Legard, Edwards, Elliott, Hughes, and 

Irvine. 
This college trains both men and w(xnen, the men being mider the special 
charge of Mr. T. Raymont, and the women of Mrs. Mackenzie. The men 
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NEWCASTLE-U1\>N-TYNE (DUllHAM OOLLBQE OF SCIENCE). 

(Day Training College). 

Professor Wright *s department is in tlie highest state of effici^icy. Hie 
students are thoroughly instructed in the science of education and its logical 
psychological and ethical bases, while their practical training drives home and 
fixes the principles thus acquired. The University authorities take a real interest 
in the welfare of the students. The unremitting care shown by Sir G. H. 
Philipson for the health of the students, and his services given freely without 
honorariiun deserve the special thanks of the Board of Education. Miss 
Chadderton is a mast loyal and devoted assistant in the general work, and 
a highly competent mistress of method. Mr. Foster, a distinguished student 
whose reports on French education written during his year of residence abroad 
showed acute observation and sound judgment, has been added to the per- 
manont staff, and gives good promise of success. Mr. Cousins and Mr. 
Whit taker, who are partially employed, do their work very well. 

A. R. 

NOTTINGHAM I NIVEllSITY COLLEGE. 

(Day Training College.) 

Visited in March, 1902, with Me-ssrs. Fitzmaurice, Morgan Owen, Joad, Dale 

and Murray. 

This college trains 81 women and 47 men. As a department of the University 
College, it is a special object of solicitude to the to\iii, and is well cared for. 
It has made very steady progress, and in some respects its achievements 
are notable. The head of the special staff is Mr. A. Henderson, who is assisted 
by Messrs. E. A. Smith and W. H. Newton, for the men, and by Miss A. F. Bird, 
Miss C. Reintges, and Miss E. M. IJecket for the women. The School Board 
places some admirable schools at the disposal of the department, and there 
is much cordial co-operation on the part of the Head Teachers. 

Met in Conference : — Councillors A. Page, J. H. Green, F. J. Bradley, T. 
Palmer, (^ook, and Cleaver ; H. E. llubl)ert, Esq., W. B. llansome, Rsq., 
the Principal, the Assistant Solicitor, and the Secretary. 

P. A. B. 

RKADINO (rN!VEnSITY(X)LLEGE). 
(Day Training College.) 
Visited in May, with Messrs. Tremenheere and Cherrill, and Miss Deverell. 

This is a well cared for department of the very vigorous University College 
of Reading. It provides for 85 students in all, the women living mostly 
in one of the excellent liastels (St. Andrew's and St. Gewge's) attached to 
the college. All parts of the work show life and general interest, and although 
there is a *' tail '* of King's Scholars badly prepared for college work, the 
results are very encoiu^ing. The vice-president of Reading College acts as 
general director of the studies, and the technical work is in the com- 
petent hands of Mr. J. H. Gettings, B.A., with assistance from Miss Bolam. 

Present at Conference .•— Chv^en Ridley, Esq. ; W. Ravenscroft, Esq. ; 
H. J. Mackinder, Esq. ; W. M. Childs, Esq. ; and the Registrar. 

P. A. B. 

SHEFFIELD UNIVEKSITY CX)LLFXJ}E. 

(Day Training College.) 

Mrs. Henry continues to preside over the department with conspicuous 
ability. The training of the students is thorough. Especial care and fore- 
thought are shown in arranging the work of those who enter the college with 
limited practical experience. The diaries kept by the students show aexiurate 
observation of facts, careful comparison of methods, and clear apprehension 
of principles. Criticism and model lessons have been regularly given, and 
the weekly discussions on educational topics have been foimd interesting as 
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well as helpful in producing precision of thought and readiness of expression. 
The kindness of the Sheffield Board in placing several of their best schools 
at the disposal of the college, and the interest taken by the Head Teachers 
in the work of the students who visit their schools, deserve special recognition. 

A. R 



SOUTHAMPTON (HARTLEY CJOLLEGE). 

(Day Training College.) 

Visited in June, 1902, with Mr. Rooper. 

This is a department of the Hartley College, and suffers like the other 
departments from lack of funds and elbow-room. Much of the academic 
work is in good hands, and the technical exercises are directed by Mr. C. R. 
Chappie, BA., Professor of Education. Some excellent schools are placed 
at the disposal of the college by the Southampton School Board. It will 
be necessary to remember that the degree work of students is not to take 
precedence of the training for which their presence at the college is specially 
designed. The women's hostel is an excellent institution. 

Present at Conference .•— E. Qayton, Esq. ; T. W. Trend, Esq. ; T. Easton, 
Esq. ; and the Principal. 

P. A. B. 



UPPER NORWOOD (SMITH'S). 

(A College for training blind teachers, being a department of the Royal 

Nonii'ood College.) 

Visited in April, 1902. 

The director of the School and Trahiing College is Dr. Campbell, who is 
assisted by Mrs. Campbell The special staff who have most to do with the 
students remain, as before. Miss Bell, Miss Caraway, and Miss Nevins. The 
house and grounds are in every way excellent, and the equipment is as com- 
plete as skill and forethought can make it. The professional training deserves 
the warmest conmiendation, and the general work of teaching and adminis- 
tration Is all that it should be. 

P. A. B. 
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The course of iiistniction seemed, however, too ambitious; it would not 
liave been imsuitable for a class of young gardeners already intimate witti 
the routine of cultivation, it was less suited to pupils who could not check 
each step by reference to their own experience. I should counsel a simpler 
programme, treated in a less abstract fashion and with a more liberal illus- 
tration by examples from practice. 

The notes on the visits to the nursery gardens were not satisfactory ; 
they consisted mainly of bare entries such as " saw fruit treeo planted to 
replace those which had been sold." The student ought to have shown 
some appreciation of the state of the land at the time, the nature and age 
of the tree, the kind of stock, the character of the roots, the treatment given, 
etc, etc. 

The work demanded by the course, both in class and out of doors, had 
evidently been heavy ; indeed, I was informed that the class had dwindled 
from fourteen to eight. 

In the kindred work upon plant life in the general elementary science 
more should be done in training the students to carry out for themselves 
the scientific experiments illustrating the physiology of the plant. The 
subject need not be carried far, but should familiarise the pupil with the 
main facts of a plant's life, and particularly with the experuuental method 
of studying it. This could be followed by a simpler and less formal gardening 
class in the second year, and the garden itself would become more interesting 
if it were used to grow material for the lessons, such as various bulbs for 
examination from time to time, stocks for budding and grafting, hard and 
soft wooded cuttings, etc. The students do not want tecluiical training 
as gardeners, they want to know how our common plants grow and how 
they are managed so as to suit their habit of growth. 

I am afraid that in several respects this experiment in teaching gardening 
has not been wholly satisfactory either to the staff or to the pupils ; there 
has been much uninviting work and no great body of results. But the 
drudgery of the first start is now over. With a less ambitious prograimue, 
with the outdoor work treated less as a set subject than as a recreation for 
odd times, and with more experimental work on the life of the plant in the 
first year's science course, the subject may yet find a fniitfiJ place in the 
Training College curriculum. 

PETERBOROUGn. 

I visited the Training College at Peterborough on Jime 16th. I examined 
the note -books kept by the students both for the gardening course and for 
the lessons on plant life in the general elementary science course. 

As regards the latter there were records of a good many of tlic simple 
cxporiinents in plant physiology, several of tiiem being of a quantitative 
nature, involving the keeping of a continuous rt'cord. TliLs section of the 
work might be increased, and each student trained in carrying out the ex- 
periments for himself to a successful conclusion. There was evidence that 
some of the experiments had been left uicomplete, nor ^vas the student 
always clear about the bearing and object of the exi)eriment. The quan- 
titative experiments might also be recorded on the squared paper which 
was used for (physical and sundry other experiments in the same note- 
books. This side of the work would be imi)roved by more experimenting 
on the part of the students and less lecture instruction. 

The gardening had evidently been taken up with zeal, the various borders 
about the College grounds were in the charge of the students, a greenhouse 
has been erected and was well filled with seedlings and young plants, also 
a small plot of land at the side of the College had been dug up for a kitchen 
garden. The results were very satisfactory, for though things were still 
somewhat in the rough, the ground was clean and a varied selection of plants 
were being grown. In another season the work will be much easier, and the 
effect will be seen of a good deal of uninviting labour given this year. 
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The College possesses a delightful old walled garden, nmniiig down to 
tlie river. It is not large, and does not admit of instruction in practical 
gardening in the ordinary way, but the flower borders, the trees, the proximity 
of the river and the meadows, make it a great haunt of birds, and provide plenty 
of material for observation of natural objects. A certain number of ** pets '* 
are kept^^loves, lizards, etc., in the garden, colonies of ants in glass boxes 
within doors. Besides the short walks, excursions are made for natural 
history purposes; for instance, a visit to the New Forest was being arranged 
for the following week. 

By way of ascertaining more fully the character of the instruction, I had 
the class out into the garden and, asked various students to sketch in outline 
the kind of lesson they would give on some of the flowers, etc., we found 
in walking round the garden. 

Much care and attention has evidently been given to the natural history 
work, and there is plenty of evidence that the pupils are learning to observe 
and to become fond of the living things oi the country. At the same time 
I am doubtful if sufficient educational value attaches to formal teaching 
in this subject ; inevitably it becomes disciirsive and lacks system, because 
of the vastness of the field to be covered ; it is apt, too, to degenerate into 
dictated notes about things not seen. The whole essence of the subject 
depends upon each pupil being an active participator in the work, and not 
a passive recipient of infonnation, which in the nature of things Cfnnot 
be always correct. I should therefore recommend that the natural history 
teaching become less formal, should occupy a smaller part of the time-table, 
and that the efl*orts of the teacher be confined more to instilling the proper 
spirit in which the work is to be approached, and to securing real and personal 
observation, rather than to endeavouring to impart a complete b^jdy of 
knowledge. 

The experimental work dealing with the growth of the plant should be 
thrown more on the class and less on the teacher, imtil each student can 
carry out successfully the simple experiments connected with the growth 
of seeds, transpiration, assimilation, etc., which demonstrate the maui 
functions of the different parts of the plant. This work should also be made 
as quantitative as possible, by introducing weighing and measuring, the 
observations being recorded and plotted on squared paper. A little more 
use might be made of the garden by giving each student a small part of the 
border to take charge of, and by growing a few more plants which provide 
material for regular observation, or serve as illustrations for the class work. 

On the whole a very good beginning has been made at this College, the 
work is earnest and enthusiastic, the errors come from inexperience and a 
too ambitious programme. 

Chester. 

I visited the Chester Training College on the 6th of June. The " Nature 
Study " and gardening work was explained to me by tlie Vice-Principal, in 
whose charge it lias been placed. 

The class taking the special course in rural science had made a garden 
out of a piece of waste land, which had been broken up and brought into 
cultivation for the ordinary vegetable crops. This had evidently demanded 
a very considerable amount of labour, the land was clean and neatly kept, 
the crops well gro^^n. Four fruit trees and a small breadth of gooseberry 
bushes had been planted and carefully tended. A neglected border running 
round the recreation groimd had been taken in hand by the students, portions 
being allotted to a certain number of students. At starting, this must have 
been a somewhat uninviting task, another year the work will be easier and 
more fruitful. I regard the handing over of this border to students as a 
very good step, likely to secure their interest and personal attention. Weekly 
visits are also paid to a large nimjery garden in the neighbourhood, where 
a varied series of gardening operations can be followed. I examined the 
jiot'^-books of tho gardening class, they were carefully and neatly kept. 

7429. N 
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General Report 07i ScHooi^/f>r the Blind and Deaf, for th^ 
years 1901 and 1902, by T. King, Esq., Hia Majesty's 
Senftioi' Chief Inspector of Schools, 



My Lord. 

In former reports it has been possible to contemplate with 
modest satisfaction the progress that had been made with the 
education of the blind or deaf, and to anticipate with some 
confidence continued improvement in the future. Though 
building and apparatus might be inconvenient, and methods of 
instruction imperfect, there was a general and sustained effort to 
effect improvement in both. 

For the deaf, indeed, there is no relaxation in this beneficial Schools for 
work. There is hardly an institution which each year does not the Deaf, 
show some addition or improvement. Though otten hampered 
by insufficient support or oy the malevolent opposition of self- 
styled friends of the deaf, who stigmatise their efforts as futile 
and their methods as mischievous, the teachers of these institu- 
tions persevere cheerfully and patiently. Their remuneration 
may be inadequate, but the children do not suffer, for their 
comfort and sustenance provision is alwavs made. The progress 
of the scholars may be hard to discern, feut the teachers are not 
disheartened; each day's work is done manfully, though with 
little encouragement except the satisfaction that arises £om the 
conscientious discharge of duty. The result of their laboiu: may 
not be so evident to them, but those who visit these institutions 
at longer intervals can notice continued advance. 

It is satisfactory to know that the managers and teachers of 
these institutions nave confidence in their methods. The unan- 
imity with which a largo and representative body of teachers 
of the deaf collected at a meeting in London in 1902 affirmed 
their conviction that the methods of teaching generally adopted 
were right in the main, and ought to be continued, was very 
striking. 

As fia.r as instruction given in institutions is concerned there is 
every reason for satisfaction and hope. But besides the institu- 
tions there are day schools, several in London and a few in 
other places. These cannot be expected to accomplish as much 
as the institutions, and they do not. The children are under 
instruction for but a few hours in the day, and there is seldom any 
possibility of prosecuting at home the practice inculcated in school. 
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The schools are too small to provide a proper gradation of in- 
struction, and the teachers cannot provide the multiplicity of 
method which the presence in the same class of even a small 
number of children at various stages of proficiency renders neces- 
sary. Indeed there are many centres, especially in the country, 
where it is impossible to discover that any real good has been done. 
It is the inefticiency of such schools, the helpless state in which 
many of the scholars leave them, that give occasion for the 
adverse comments on existing methods that are freely made in 
certain quarters. 

Most of the day classes are found in London, and of these 
the larger centres are doing fair work. But in order to make 
the education of the deaf more effective, the School Board have 
recently established a boarding institution at Anerley, where the 
older boys are collected, and where, in addition to the regular 
and systematic instruction and practice in the use of language, 
manual training of an industrial kind is given, so that the young 
people may be better prepared to learn the handicraft by which 
they may earn their livelihood. 

The scholars who leave the institutions after completing the 
full period of training are, almost without exception, able to 
acquire readily the practice of some handicraft or other means 
of obtaining an honourable livelihood, and they can use their 
speech to make their wants kno\^Ti to others. Some who possess 
special aptioude can converse enough to enjoy the pleasure of 
ordinary society, but many drift mto little colonies of their 
fellows. 

For practical purposes they do make great use of their power 
of speech to meet the exigencies of their daily life. A young coster- 
monger at Birmingham conducts his father's commerce, and a cus- 
tomer who can wrong this deaf youth in a bargain must be clover. 
A boy still attending a day cLiss in another large town cries 
" Seven o'clock Eclio ! " at four in the afternoon as shrilly as any 
of his competitors in deception, and finds this nefarious traffic 
quite as profitable. 

In London many young persons attend the evening continua- 
tion classes maintained by the Board, and it is encouraging to 
note their anxiety and determination to improve their facility of 
speech. Very few of them are able to gain benefit from attend- 
ance at classes for ordinary scholars, but we may hope that 
improved methods and a longer course of instruction may, in 
the course of time, enable some of them to enjoy the society of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Schools for The education of the blind has not advanced during thejpast 
the Blind, two years, and the prospect at present is- not hopefm. Three 
institutions have dismissed all the children who had been under 
instruction, and the manager of another large institution proposes 
to follow this disastrous example. No other word describes the 
mischief that ensues when numbers of children, who had been 
forming habits of self-reliance and self-respect, who were acquiring 
elementary knowledge and gaining some manual dexterity, 
were dismissed to their homes, and in many cases, it is to be 
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eared, relapsed into the miserable condition from which they 
had been rescued. Some few found places in other institutions, 
but the fate of the majority is unknown. The mstitutions that 
have closed their schools profess to regard the school as an 
excrescence which disturbs the proper work of the institution — 
the education and maintenance of the adult blind — and ought not 
to bo aided by the funds of the institution. But surely the largo 
sums that have been given for the help of the blind were given 
for the benefit of the olind in general, not fjy the adults only. 
And even for the adults, what greater benefit could have been 
provided than the cultivation of the habits of self-reliance and 
mdustry from their early years ? The untrained, neglected child 
is not likely to profit by tno best instruction in subsequent years, 
because the time for forming permanent habits of self-reliance 
and industry has been lost. 

It is, indeed, contended that the education of the voung is the 
duty of the various educational authorities, by wnom schools 
ought to be established. But these authorities cannot estabUsh 
schools for the very small number of blind children who may 
happen to be found in the districts for which they are resoon- 
sible. They have contributed whatever charge was maae at 
these institutions for the maintenance and euucation of the 
children, and they could not have adopted a better course. In 
London, and a few large towns, small day schools have been 
established, but these afford a very poor substitute for the 
complete education that is possible in good institutions. The 
elements of knowledge may bo taught, but it is the whole mode 
of life that needs cultivation, and often reformation, and the 
mere acquisition of knowledge is not worth consideration in 
comparison with the formation of good habits. 

It is to be hoped that the managers of the institution at Clifton 
may reconsider their proposiil to close their school ; they surely 
would not willingly mcrease the gratuitous misery caused by 
similar proceedings elsewhere. 

There is happily a more cheering side to the picture. In ihe 
Midlands ancl the North, as at Birmingham, York, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, and Newcastle admirable work is done; and in the 
South, in smaller institutions at Brighton, Southsea, Exeter, 
Plymouth, every care Is taken for the benefit of the children. 
Tlie East London Homo in Hackney and the Welsh Institution 
at Swansea have made great efforts to overcome difficulties that 
might have discouraged less vigorous and thoughtful managers. 
In these last cases it seems unfortunate that the use of all the 
accommodation should for the present have been prevented by 
regulations that ought not to mclude schools ana institutions 
of this kind. 

There is no difference of opinion as to the scope of the elemen- 
tary instruction that should he given to the blind. Facility in 
reading and writing the Braille type is of the first importance, 
and some readiness m simple operations of arithmetic, both 
mental and written, must first be acquired, and then the children 
can gain information for themselves. By judiciously training 
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yet just as affectionate as we are, just as sympathetic, and 

Iust as responsive to sympathy. Little letters some of them 
lave written, words they have struggled to speak, the eyes* mute 
eloquence of many more, arc consolations which I can never 
forget. If opportunity of serving them should occur during 
whatever penod of life remains for me I trust it will not be lost. 

The friends of the deaf, and the deaf children, will be relieved 
of much anxiety by the knowledge that Dr. Eichholz will continue 
his work for them. They know his patience and kindness, though 
they may not fiilly appreciate the great gifts of intellect and 
heart that he devotes to their service. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

T. King. 



To the President of ih^- 

Board of Education. 



2U4 Tniitiing of I'tachers. 

The King's Scholarship Examination (December, 1901) was 
attended by 8,231 candidates, whose average marks were 77 per 
cent. The cutting-out exercises showed decided improvement, and 
needlework tests were generally well done. 

A general assessment of the proficiency of the children is a matter 
of some diflSculty, owing to the many diflferences in tlie schemes of 
needlework followed in the schools. I fuid, however, that in two 
important points, the needlework instruction has made satisfactory 
progress J^girls in the upper standards are more ready in the use of 
the scissors, and are better prepared to carry out exercises Ijearing 
on, but not actually included in, tlieir special syllabus of work. 
This proof of intelligent teadiing Ls of great value. We do not 
expect the thousands of girls who yearly leave the elementary 
schools to be thoroughly expert needlewomen, but we wish tliem 
to have a reasonable skill in the use of a needle and a sensiiile 
knowledge of how to put this skill to a practical use. 

Needlework specimens from 2,228 schools, i.e., the work of 107,4^i7 
children, have been examined by myself and staff ; the mark of 
** excellent " was awarded to 39 girls' and 100 infants' scliools ; 2,06^^ 
schools were marked *' very good," " good," or " fair," and tlie 
needlework in 2() schools failed to satisfy the examiners. 

I beg leave to su))mit the special reports on the Ti'aining Colleges. 

I have the honour to l^e, et^., 

IIhoda E. Col borne. 

To the President of the 

Board of Education, 
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REPORTS ON TRAINING COLLEGES, 1902. 



Bangor (North Wales Diocesan). 

2nd Year Students. 

The improvement which I noticed last year in the needlework lessons and 
in the (M^tical work of the students has heen maintained. The students 
taught with ease, their directions to the children were clear and definite. 
The needlewcH-k instructress takes great pains with her pupils, whose practical 
work and cutting-out exercises bore testimony to the careful supervision 
given to the subject. 

Bishop's Stobtford. 

2nd Year Students. 

The students gave good lessons, though in some of them, there was a tendency 
to over-explain the subject and to repeat information which the children 
should have already mastered. A good knowledge of proportion was shown 
in the patterns, and the needlework exercises were carried out with much 
neatness. 



Brighton. 

2nd Year Students. 

The graduated scheme of needlework followed in this college is producing 
excellent results. The scheme covers a wide ground, and includes all the 
important points in the needlework syllabus of a girls' school. The tests 
worked at the Certificate Examination (July 1902) did not reach as high a 
standard as usual. 



Bristol (Fishponds). 

2nd Year Students. 

The lessons reached a satisfactory standard. The note -books and needle- 
work exercises showed accuracy and neatness. 



Cheltenham. 

2nd Year Students. 

Tlie oral examination proved very satisfactory ; the students were definite 
in their statements, bright and energetic in manner, and patient with their 
pupils. The new needlework instructress (Miss Welch) is showuig mucli 
interest in the subject. 



Cheltenham (Ladies' College). 

2nd Year Students. 

Good steady work is being accomplished by the students, whose teaching 
powers have greatly improved. The practical work does not, however, 
yet reach a very high standard, but there was full evidence of painstaking 
care having been given to its production. Many of the students are suffering 
from the disadvantage of having done little or no needlework before their 
entrance into college. 



Chichester. 

2nd Year Students. 

The general character of the lessons was much more satisfact(H'y than last 
year. The needlework exercises were also carried out with great care ; many 
were excellent. 
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and the thoroughness of her teaching. The greater number of the lessons 
were excellent. 



Swansea. 

2nd Year Students. 

The quality of the work in the test exercises was not quite as high as usual. 
The oral examination was, however, very satisfactory; the students showed 
a thorough knowledge of the subject of their lessons, and taught with brightness. 

Tottenham. 

2nd Year Students. 

The students* lessons were far bright^ and more interesting than those 
of last year, and the tests at the Certificate Examination were wcx'ked with 
care ; the actual stitches were very good. 



Trubo. 

2nd Year Students. 

Accuracy in details characterised the students' lessons, which were well 
illustrated by excellent diagrams. The garments, notebooks, etc., had 
Deceived due attention and were very satisfactory. 



* Wandsworth. 

2nd Year Students. 

Tlie students, who gave lessons before me, were thoroughly good teachers, 
bright and sympathetic in manner, careful and exact in their instruction. 
The blackboard wcM-k of this college deserved special praise. 



Warrington. 

2nd Year Students. 

Under Miss Perry's guidance, the needlework of this college has improved 
inunensely ; she teaches the subject most thoroughly ; the cutting out has 
received careful attention, and the students have reached a high standard 
in this branch of wcM-k. 



WHITEI.ANDS. 

2nd Year Students. 

Some excellent lessons were given before me ; the notes were well expressed 
and carefully dra^vIl up. The tests at the Certificate Examination did not 
secure marks as high as those given for teaching ; weakness being shown 
in the making up of the selected garment. 



REPORT ON DAY TRAINING COLLEGES, 1902. 

Aberystwyth. 

2nd Year Students. 

Two-thirds of the lessons were very good ones and showed careful prepara 
tion ; the others were somewhat heavy and uninteresting. The exercises 
worked at the Certificate Examination were only fairly gocxl, they did not 
reach a high standard ; more practice in making up garments or sections 
of garments is desirable. The students showed weakness in carrying out 
the test exercise, which was based on making up a simple garment. 
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Bangob (Univebsity College op North Wales). 

2nd Year Students. 

The lessons reached a higher standard than the practical work, which was 
not satisfactory. The tests at the Certificate Examination were fairly good, 
hut were lacking in the finish and neatness which should distinguish the 
work of students. 



BiBMINGHAM. 

2nd Year Students. 

The examination was held at Highgate Street Board School. The lessons 
were good, sensible ones, but the students were too discursive, and conse- 
quently did not accomplish much in the time aUotted for the lessons. The 
new needlework teacher (Miss Taylor) appears capable and painstaking. 



Bristol (University College). 

2nd Year Students. 

Tlie lassons had been carefully prepared and were of higher quality than 
tliose of last year ; better results were obtained from the children, though 
I considered that the latter, especially in the upper standards, showed but 
little responsiveness to the teachers' efforts to interest tliem. The needlework 
was good ; industry and care were shown in the carrying out of the teat 
exercises at the Certificate Examination. 



Cardiff. 

2nd Year Student?. 

There was a marked improvement in the lessons, especially in the criticism 
lesson ; the needlework was also of a more practical nature ; greater attention 
had been given to details. At the Certificate Examination the tests did not, 
however, reach a high standard, they were roughly executed, little regard 
having been paid to nicety of finish. 



Leeds. 

2nd Year Students. 

The greater number of the lessons were clear, definite, and well illustrated. 
The practical work, notebooks, etc., were very satisfactcn-y. 



Manchester. 

2nd Year Students. 

The oral examination was held under certain disadvantages; a public 
holiday had caused a very small attendance of children at the practising 
school ; the, students consequently, could not have fresh pupils for each 
lesson. The information given by the students was correct, but the manner 
of imparting it was not very bright or impressive. 



Newcastle. 

2nd Year Students. 

The lessons were good ones, but they would have been still better had the 
student-teachers thrown rather more energy into the teaching. Their 
practical needlework had received careful attention. The needlework 
instructress shows the keenest interest in her subject, and is doing excellent 
work. 

7429. 
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Nottingham. 

2nd Year Students. 

The results of the oral examination were very satisfactory ; the tests 
worked at the Certificate Examination were gocxl, but did not reach quite 
as higli a standard as usual. 



Heading. 

2nd Year Students. 

The lessons were given at St. Jjawrence's Schools ; they had been well 
prepared by the students, who taught with much vigour. The practical 
work was also very satisfactory ; careful attention hacl been paid to every 
little detail in the making of garments. 



Shefheld. 

2nd Year Students. 

Tlie teaching had, this year, been under Mrs. Henry's supervision ; the 
lessons were good ones, though in some of them there was a tendency to 
give too much individual attention to the children, and the advantages of 
collective teaching were lost. The test exercises earned high marks ; they 
were correctly carried out ; much of the work was very good. 



Southampton. 

2nd Year Students. 

The students have an excellent teacher in Miss Butler, whose energy and 
painstaking efforts have produced mast satisfactory results. Some very 
good lessons were given by the students, whose practical work showed that 
they were carefully following the instnictions they had received. 
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Years of experience have shown that, while the teaching of 
adults in continuation classes is largely unproductive, the simple 
grounding in elementary principles of little girls of school age 
has produced remarkably encouraging results. 

One must use common sense and take facts into consideration. 
Girls as well as boys rush into work in factories and shops 
directlv they leave school, and their spare moments at that 
critical age will seldom be voluntarily spent in the drudgery 
of kitchen and scullery work ; later on, when, as married women, 
the matter becomes one of daily and immediate importance, 
it is found to be too late in the majority of cases to instil it 
satisfactorily, and the bad habits are already formed. The 
teacher finas »them often willing, it is true, to learn ** smart " 
dishes (imitation toad-stools made in sugar, the icing of sponge- 
cakes, etc.), but scornful of the care and trouble requu*ed to cook 
meat and vegetables cleanly and wholesomely. In practice, the 
forty hours spent 'by the school child in learning the habits 
of method and cleanliness, and simple principles of cookery, is 
of more value than double or treble tnat time spent by the 
woman who can only be attracted to the cookery class from 
the courtship of her young man by the novelty of lessons in 
comparatively spurious cookery. 

When the grant was first offered, the demand for teachers 
was so great and the supply at that time so scanty, that diplomas 
were issued by the Traming Schools very freely and after very 
slight training. It became necessary, therefore, for the Depart- 
ment in 1893 to issue definite rules fixing a minimum of 520 
hours for the training of teachers of cookery and 260 hours for 
laundry teachers. 

Up to this time it was not generally the custom to devote 
time or study to the theory and practice of teaching, and the 
diploma held by the teacner — though certifying to a fair 
cook — by no means guaranteed a good teacher of cookery. 
Accordingly, about the year 1896, some elementary knowledge 
of the theory and practice of teaching, and of the scientific 
principles involved m cookery, was tvdded to the training given 
to a teacher. The training was, however, very superficial, and, 
after some representation, the Department agreed to recognise 
in future only such teachers as had gone through nine months 
of training in cookery and six months in laundry work. 

Until 1899 every school issuing a cookery diploma appointed 
its own examiners, and it was not unusual for the training school 
committee to conduct its own examinations, the ladies of the 
committee, advised by the teachers, acting as examiners. The 
confusion arising from so many different standards became so 
evident that when the Board of Education undertook to conduct 
the cookery examinations, with a view to establishing a unifonn 
standard, it was felt that a forward step had been taken. I am 
very glad to be able to report the unqualified success of this 
step. The measure has proved very popular with the Training 
Schools, all of whom — with few exceptions — have urged the 
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continuation and development of this scheme. It was thought 
at one time that the standard fixed for a recognised diploma was 
too high. Each year, however, shows more clearly that this 
doubt is unfoimded. Out of 434 candidates presented for 
examination this ^ear, 323 obtained full diplomas, and 7 
obtained limited diplomas; none of the rest are ineligible for 
re-examination. The importance of a strict standard for a first 
class diploma will be realised when it is understood that from 
among these diplom^es teachers for the Training Schools are 
chosen. The oifficulty of obtaining competent, well-trained 
women for these posts is still exceedmgly great, and while this 
is the case, it is ouite evident that the standard of proficiency 
for the first class aiplomas is not too high. 

Turning to the work of the past year the theoretical knowledge Theoretical 
shown by the candidates for examination is certainly better. Knowledge 
The examiner in the science of food reports as follows : — 

" During the past year the Hubiect of chemistry of food ha« made a very 
creditable advance, and is much more satisfactorily treated both in the 
amount of information given and the manner of its presentation. From 
internal evidence the papers show a fair general education on the part of 
the candidates, and fewer mediocre attempts at answering are submitted, 
while total failures are rare. In the weaker candidates the deficiency is 
almost without excaption on the scientific side, showing that students 
ought to obtain a prenous knowledge of allied sciences wherever possible. 
Inexhaustive and inaccurate answers are mostly responsible for loss of 
marks wherever it occurs, but in one instance there was a serious down- 
fall evidently owing to the questions being a little out of the usual routine. 
An all-round stua^ of the matter laid down in the S^^llabus must be 
advocated. There is noticeable, too, a lack of precision in amounts and 
general statistical information which must l)e guarded against." 

The examiner comments as follows on the papers sent in on 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

"The subject of Theory of Education evidently now obtains more 
intelligent comprehension and wider reading than formerly, as the results 
for the past year are distinctly better, a much higher standard of excel- 
lence being reached. The psychological part of the subject is decidedly the 
weakest and requires attention. There is still a section of the students 
who, wittingly or unwittingly, misunderstand the questions and jeopardise 
the value oi their answers by the insertion of much irrelevant matter. 
Independent reading, too, must be urged, as many seem to rely entirely on 
the oral lectures they receive. This is evident from the occurrence of such 
sentenc^, as * Notes of lessons are sketches in alkaline (outline),' and 
'Inductive teaching is a sarcastic (Socratic) method.' In this study the 
wes^ness of descending to the ])articular where general treatment of a 
subject is required must be specially eschewed." 

With regard to the practical work, there is still much to be Practical 
desired. Tnere is too much examination and not enough Knowledge 
teaching at the children *s lessons. In former years the demon- 
stration lesson took the form of a dull lecture only made interest- 
ing by the fact that those children who were not sleepy could 
watch the progress of a dish in course of preparation. Students 
were urgea to awaken the interest of their class by questioning, 
instead of giving out a dull flood of facts. Questioning whicn 
will lead up to the reasons for certain methods is good, but to 
give a lesson by a series of questions, such as the following, is 
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absurd, '' What is the first thing to do, girk ? " " What shall I do 
next ? " The lesson is then reduced to a game of ^ess work on 
the part of the girls. The candidates far too often ^ve absolutely 
no information, and confine themselves to drawing the barest 
facts from the children. The fact that the candidates were there 
to educate and give fresh information to the girls did not appear 
in many cases to occur to them. 

The children's practice classes taken by the candidates were far 
more orderly and methodical, but the treatment of the subject as if 
the children were reasoning out facts taught themby expenmentat 
the demonstration is not vet properly understood or satisfactorily 
attempted. Cookery ana other domestic subjects will not take 
their place as subjects of educational as well as utilitarian value 
until this is rightly grasped and acted on by teachers of Training 
and Elementary Schools. It may, perhaps, be a mistake to 
introduce too much elementary science into the domestic 
subjects of instruction for children of the poorer classes, but it is 
certainly possible to develop and strengthen their observation and 
reasoning faculties a great aeal more than is at present attempted. 

It will be seen by the above remarks that the theoretical 
knowledge is, on the whole, better, while the practical knowledj 
is not up to the standard of last year. The same fact will 
observea by a study of the following tables for this year : — 

Theoretical Examinations. 



Sections. 




Ist Classes. 


2nd Classes. 


Failures. 


Totals. 


A. 


176 


f32 


7 


315 


Bi. 

1 




151 


109 


11 


271 


Bii. 




202 


114 


4 


320 


C. 




191 


92 

447 


15 
37 


298 


Totals. 




720 


1204 




1 . 1 

Practical Examinations 


• 


— 


Sections. 


1st Classes. 


2nd Classes. 


Failures. 


1 

Totals. 


A. 




148 


120 


32 


300 


BL 




158 


138 


34 


330 


Bii. 




153 


152 


50 


355 


C. 




168 


108 


20 


296 


TotAlft. 


627 


518 


136 


1281 
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This incapacity to teach points to the necessity for cookery 
teachers of further experience in elementary school teaching, 
and I earnestly hope that something may in the future be done 
in this direction by restricting the selection of women for this 
special training to those who have previous experience in teach- 
ing or who have shown aptitude in this respect. 

Unlike other Training Schools for teachers in elementary 
schools, the cookery trainmg schools with one or two exceptions 
depend entirely for their support on the fees paid by the stuaents. 
It IS impossible often, theretore, for them to refuse applicants for 
training, however unpromising and incapable of bemg trained 
into satisfactory teacners they mB,y sometimes be. This is the 
radical defect m all cookery and domestic economy Training 
Schools, and one which results in ^eat waste of money ana 
time, and often in much heartbreakmg inefficiency. 

A greater number of elementary school classes have been Elementary 
visited this year, in spite of the mcrease in the number of '^^^^s- 
practical examinations (1,281 this year as against 1,132 last year), 
and the illness of one of my assistants. In addition, the practis- 
ing centres attached to each Training School and attended by 
children from the schools in the neighbourhood have been fre- 
quenlty visited. On going over the work of the past six years, I 
hnd that classes of cookery and laundry work have been visited in 
69 out of the 99 districts. This does not of course mean that 
every school taking these subjects has been visited, far from it ; 
but a visit from a special inspector is no longer the surprise it 
was formerly, and such inspection is not resented, but greeted 
as a pleasure and welcomed as a chance of obtaining fresh ideas 
and advice on the best methods of conducting the class. 

Miss Sproule reports as follows : — 

" The improvement in the teaching of cookery, mentioned in my report 
of last year, is well maintained. There are still, it is to be regretted, a 
certain number of managers and teachers, who only regard cookery as a 
subject for g^rant, and in these schools, as might be expected, the teaching 
is generally indifferent ; but they are only a small minority. As a rule 
both managers and teachers are willing to co-operate in making the 
cookery class a success, and girls receive a general grounding in the 
principles of domestic subjects which should be of great value to them in 
their after life. I should like to draw attention to the fact that a great 
deal of money is wasted in the multiplying of cookery centres, and this 
applies more to the voluntary than to the board centres. If the managers 
of the voluntary schools in a district would unite and have one cookery 
centre, or sometimes join the School Board authority, much money would 
be saved and the teaching be more efficient. Instead of this, class-rooms 
are adapted as cookery kitchens to the inconvenience of the general 
curriculum of the school, equipments and stoves are multiplied and prob- 
ably in the end a teacher is engaged because she is cheap, without regard 
to ner capabilities, as the monev available has run shorts Meanwnile 
there are two or three voluntary scnools within a quarter of a mile also adapt- 
ing class-rooms, buying equipments and stoves, and probably a board school 
kitchen. The saving on gas, coal and equipment at these various centres 
would pay the salary of a good teacher, there would be economy in food. 
and the expenditure of each school would be lessened. It is to be hoped 
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with one educational authority that this overlapping will be discouraged 
and the fact that * union is strength ' will be applied to the teaching of 
cookery." 

Miss Sproule alludes to a matter which appears to me to be of 
the greatest urgency, namely, the need for co-operation among 
schools in the same district for the purpose of providing practical 
domestic economy teaching for ^rls in the neighDourhood. 
This has been often impossible hitherto, but the existence of 
one authority should greatly simpUfy this matter. It should be 
quite possible this year to make a good banning towards the 
estabhshment of the more economical system of cookery centres 
in every neighbourhood, to which each school could contribute a 
class, and for which it will be possible to pay the salaries neces- 
sary to secure properly qualifi^ teachers. 

Miss Stubbs reports as follows : — 

" Cookery teachers have many difficulties to contend with which are un- 
known to tne teacher of other scnool subjects ; for this reason thev deserve a 
greater share of sympathy and encouragement than generally falls to their 
lot. The drawback is the short period they have the children under their 
supervision — never more than eiffht hours a week, more frequently only 
three, during a short portion of tne year. A greater altitude for method 
and discipline is required than in almost any other subject. Though they 
enter for the txaining without the slightest knowledge of cookery or of the art 
of teaching, yet, at the end of their short training, which only covers 840 
hours, they are expected to start as efficient teachers. In other countries, 
Switzerland, for example, where cookery teaching is well carried out, the 
teachers have to go through a course of three years training. An English 
teacher, at the end of 840 hours, is expected to be able to teach a class of 
children in a definite, systematic and progressive manner. No wonder she 
becomes discouraged in the first days of teaching when she finds how much 
she has to contend with before her class reaches a satisfactory standard. 
She has to learn that an elliptical form of questioning is dangerous, it 
leads to random or simultaneous answering, which brings forward the 
quick children but leaves the idle to remain idle and ignorant. If she 
wishes to see each child on the alert and taking her fair share of the work, 
she then realises she must first ^ve attention to the children's position and 
attitude — the position being sucn that her eye may cover at a glance as 
much of the class as possible, and the attitude of the children being such that 
they may be comfortable and have no excuse for restlessness and talking. 
Cookery and laundry teachers are exceptionally handicapped in this 
respect : their eyes having to be occupied in the preparation of the dish are 
not at liberty to watch the class and gain the same eye influence over it as 
other teachers do in other subjects. Great method is also requir^ for 
these subjects, and is more necessary than in almost any other subject. I con- 
stantly admire the cookery teacher who is able to surmount her varied 
difficulties and who continues to retain her interest in the children and 
their work.' 

Miss Stubbs here draws attention to the superficiality which 
unfortunately mars the training of these teachers, a aefect to 
which I have akeady alluded, 
iaundry Visits of inspection have been paid to each laimdry and 

V'ork. household management training school. It is diflBcult to estimate 

clearly or fairly the progress in these important branches, for 
the examinations are not yet imdertaken by the Board 
of Education. These Schools are anxious to be placed on 
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Bristol. 

The practical work at this school has improved. The children's class 
teaching varied, but on the whole the results at the end of the year were 
satisfactorjr. The papers were of fair merit j a little more care m writing 
and arranging the answers would not be amiss. 

Chester, 

These candidates showed a good averaj^e knowledge of their subject. 
The school is quite full and appears to be m a flourishing condition. 

Devon. 
No candidates were entered for examination. 

Dorset. 

The few candidates presented for examination passed most sections with 
credit when the short training which is required for the Limited Diploma 
is taken into consideration. 

Dublin. 

The knowledge displayed by the students at this school was satisfactory. 
The staif deserve great praise for the neatness, cleanliness, and method 
displayed by the candidates in their practical work. Considerably over 
840 hours are spent bv the students in training for the cookery diploma. 
Speaking generally, the answers to the papers were good, but in some 
instances the mode of expression and spelling denoted uneducated and 
careless writers. 

Edinburgh. 

The practical work of the candidates was disappointing ; they showed 
signs of careful training, but for one reason or another they failed to 
obtain in the end high marks, except in a few cases. A great improvement 
in theoretical knowledge is noticeaole. 

Glasgow National Union. 

Average merit was displayed by these candidates. In the four practical 
sections the dinners showed the greatest iinprovement There is still a 
little too much examination and not enough teaching in the children's 
lessons. 

Glasgow West End. 

These candidates only attain a moderate standard in theoretical and 
practical knowledge. The practical work is still decidedly weak, can- 
didates lost marks among other things for method, and there was a lack 
of finish about many of the dishes. The teaching at the children's classes 
has improved. 

Gloucester. 

The work done by the candidates at this school was satisfactory. I 
should like to see a greater aptitude for gaining the sympathy of the 
children when teaching a class. The papers gave evidence of average 
ability. 

National Society's, Lambeth. 

The candidates exhibited a better knowledge of coekerv, but were weak 
in their power of teaching children. A very creditable set of papers 
was sent in this year. 

Leeds. 

The practical work was on the whole good. The lessons to children 
given at the close of the vear were full of charm and sympathy. They 
could not fail to be of real practical and educational value to the girls. A 
highly creditable result was obtained by a good general knowledge of the 
various branches of the work. 
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LiVBRPOOL. 

The practical work was good, but the lessons given to adults and 
children often lacked life. Some of the candidates were unable to educate 
as well as to inform their classes. In the answers to the papers a very 
limited amount of information was given, and a general lack of attention 
to details was shown. 

Manchester. 

Average ability was displayed by these candidates. A better know- 
ledge of the construction and working of coal stoves is desirable. 

National Training School. 

Much appears to be done at this school to make the training of real 
value to the students. The lessons given by the staff teachers before me 
were excellent 

Norfolk and Norwich. 

An all-round improvement is noticeable at this school. Great credit is 
due to the staff, who, with the assistance of the Committee, have consider- 
ably raised the standard of work at this school. I am ^lad to report that 
some excellent practical results were gained by the candidates this term. 

Northern Counties. 

The results this time were not so good as in previous years. This may 
be explained, perhaps, by the fact that the stanoard of intelligence among 
the students who were entered for examination last year was higher. The 
information throughout the majority of the papers is exceptionally weak 
compared with other years. 

North Midland. 

The students appear to have a fair knowledge of the subjects touched 
upon in the questions, and also exhibited average ability in their practical 
work. 

Preston. 

The students' knowledge of cookery was poor. Some ai)i)eared ignorant 
of the most elementary knowledge of how to teach their subject to 
children. A fair standard was reached in the answers to the Science of Food 
Paper. 

Sheffield. 

Little improvement is noticeable in the candidates' practical work, 
rhe written papers are still below the average. 

South Wales and Monmouth. 

The knowledge of cookery has improved. The teaching of children is 
still weak, much time being wasted in unnecessary details, nor was the 
teacher so entirely in sympathy with her class as is desirable. The papers 
sent in were not always to the point, and showed a want of thorough study 
of all sides of the question. 

Wiltshire. 

The work of the candidates at this school was generally very satisfactory, 
with the exception of the children's class teaching, which was inclined to 
be mechanical and lacking in interest. 
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in either practical or theory examinations. At best it probably 
only represents the talent possessed by each college, and cannot 
be any criterion of the teaching itself or Uie diligence of the students. 
The college with a low average might possess a first-rate teacher, 
whose work had been hampered either by the want of talent among 
the students, or by their ignorance before entering college. Another 
and even stronger reason against comparing colleges by means of 
an average, is that it encourages the withdrawal of students who 
might, if presented, lower the average. 

The custom of making the visit of the Inspector the occasion 
of a concert, is one very much to be encouraged. It lifts one of 
the studies out of tlie loit of every-day work, and connects it with 
social enjoyment ; and thus one of the values of the study of 
music is brought strongly before the students. Many of the prin- 
cipals tell me tliat of all the studies upon which they rely for exer- 
cising a healthy and humanising influence on the students, they 
consider music as by far the most refining and cultivating ; and 
it is much to l^e hoped, that with the study of still more clasaienl 
music, this influence may become increasingly apparent. 

I have the honour to ]ye, &c., 

Arthur Somervell. 

To the President of the 

Board of Education. 



[In those Colleger marked vnth an aMerisk the Inspector uxis assisted 

by Dr. Read.] 

Residential Colleges for Masters. 

Bangor (British and Foreign Society's). — The performance of the 
songs, which for the most part were classical, was fairly good, but 
the sight reading and naming of notes in the ear -test left a good 
deal to be desired. Beating time, during the performance of the 
tests was also a diflBculty in a few cases. The students of both 
years gave a fine rendering of Mendelssohn's Festgesang, and 
The Curfew Tolls (Harding). The quality of tone was rich and 
full, the intonation and attack first-rate ; in short, every evidence 
of excellent choir training was given. 

Battersea.— The musical work of the collie, whether 
viewed in the light of the results of the examination or the 
performance of the choral music, was completely satisfactory. 
The choice of songs was good and they were sung with a considerable 
amount of spirit, the duties of accompaniment being divided 
amongst seven students. At the concert which followed the 
examination, the juniors sang two part-songs with refinement of 
feeling, The seniors gave an admirable performance of Handel's 
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proper fM^eparatioii of all the many sides of musio required for the 
certificate examination. The juniors sang three part-songs with 
much spirit, and with a good full tone ; while the seniors gave a 
performance of David's Desert. When no orchestra is available, it 
is not a satisfactory work ; as the effect, when accompanied by 
only a piano, is extraordinarily monotonous. Comment has else- 
where been made upon the success attending the experiment of 
joining the choral classes of both Cheltenham colleges for the 
performance of music for mixed voices. 

^Chester. — ^The works chosen for performance by the students 
were Schumann's LiuJc of EdenhaU, and Mendelssohn's Choruses 
from (Edipits, a choice to which no exception could be taken. 
The performance of these, however, left a good deal to be desired 
as regards detail ; there was often a want of crispness and attack. 
The body of voices was a good one, but the general effect of the 
singing was sleepy. The choice of songs was excellent, and the 
work of the students individually was better than their combined 
work. Important as is the individual examination, the great 
value of choral singing should not be overlooked. 

CULHAM. — One student was withdrawn ; the rest passed a 
good examination, and the songs were sung with a fair amount 
of musical feeling. The most interesting part of the day's work 
was the performance by all the students of Front's Damon and 
Phintias, which was noticeable for its vigoiu*, crispness, and display 
of musical intelligence. The difficult soloswere taken by twostudents, 
who sang with true dramatic instinct, while another student was 
responsible for the accompaniment, which, in the case, is not easy. 

Durham (Beds). — The chorus was noticeable for its full t<me 
and the good balance of the voices, so that excellent performances 
weare given of Mendelssohn's To the Sons of Art, and A. M. Smith's 
Song of the lAMe BaUung. The selection of songs was capital, 
and the individual work was gone through by the students without 
nervousness. Careful training had done much to ensure the passing 
of a successful examination. 

ExBTEB. — ^The remarkable point about this college was that 
practically everyone was able not only to sing but to sing well. The 
result of making the students beat time while practising choral 
music might be noticed in the sight and time tests, for strict time 
seemed to have become a second nature to each student. The 
performance ot The Song of the LiMe BaUung (A. M. Smith) was 
consequently full of spirit. There was a fine broad tone about 
the voices which sounded to great advantage in the cantata. 

Hammersmith. — The selection of songs was excellent, and though 
the individual performance was rather rough at times, the tests 
were well sxmg. The most interesting feature of the examination 
was the performance of Perosi's Mass in D Minor. In the quiet 
passages the pitch sometimes fell slightly, but in the louder parts the 
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high order, and the selection of music calculated to give every 
opportunity for variety of expression. The pieces by Palestrina, 
SulUvan» Elgar, and A. M. Smith {The Song of the LUUe BaUung) 
were all given with a spirit and feeling which was most praiseworthy. 
The juniors also contributed two part-songs, Tttio Roses and 
Lovdy Nighi, the latter being sung with great deUcacy . 

Day Colleges for Masters. 

BiBlClNGHAM (University). — ^The performance of the songs was 
rather rough, but no fault could be found with the selection. 
The minor scale puzzled one or two students. The choral singing 
was rather perfunctory, and the selection of music not very 
classical (Fleming, J. Parry, and Raff)* Considering the extreme 
importance of the choral singing as a factor in the formation of 
taste, it is hoped that more may be made in future of this side 
of the examination. [It is not, of course, forgotten that the 
regular study of music is more difficult in a Day Trainmg College 
than it is in a Residential College.] 

Cambridge (University). — ^As the result of almost unique 
advantages, the singing of the songs was the greatest possible 
pleasure to listen to. Such performances could only have been 
obtained after much work, and be the result of familiarity with, 
not one, but many songs. The sight-tests were all fluently 
rendered, and several part songs sung with much spirit and 
refinement, although the performers only numbered eleven. 

London, King's College. — The various tests were fairly well 
performed by the students, and the songs sung in a satisfactory 
manner. There was na performance of choral music. 

Oxford (University). — ^Nine students presented themselves 
for examination, three of whom played instrumental pieces instead 
of singing the song. The songs, with one exception, were national 
airs. The singing of the tests was fairly satisfactory, as was also 
the performance of two part-songs by Mendelssohn. Although 
there were so few singers the general effect W6w good. The singing 
was crisp and intelligent, and the parts as well-balanced as cir- 
oumstanoes allowed. 

Residential Colleges for Mistresses. 

Bangor (Church of England). — The students sang five part-songs 
by Wagner, Stevens, Bi^op, and Reinecke. The chorus, divid^ 
into three well-balanced parts, and containing many good individual 
voices, did full justice to a programme which gave ample oppor- 
timity for the display of the best points of choral singing. The 
ordeal of the tests, songs, etc., was passed tlirough in a way that 
reflectod credit upon all concerned. 

Bishop's Stortforj).— There was ratJior too much Mendelssohn 
included in the list of songs, which was therefore^ larking iu 
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variety. The singing was noticeable for the absence of nervousness. 
The juniors sang in two-part songs by Rubinstein, in some ways 
very well, though the intonation was not all it might have been, 
and more might have been made of the pianos. The programme of 
the seniors included two choruses from Mendelssohn's Midsummer 
Ni^'s Dream. Tlie quality of the voices was good, the attack 
was fair, though inclined to be flat on the high notes. On the 
whole it was a satisfactory performance. 

Brighton. — A considerable numl^r of the songs chosen were 
anything but standard songs. Kxclusive concentration upon the 
sol-fa notation had produced a set of students who all sang tlux)ugh 
the tests with such ease, that it seemed a great pity they should 
have stopped short there instead of passing on to the staff. The 
juniors sang seven part-songs in a fresh pleasant manner, although 
the sopranos were rather weak. ()n the other hand the sopranos 
in the senior choir were rather too strong ; but in spite of this 
the performance of Swepstone's Ice Queen was spirited, the words 
were distinct, and the difficult chromatic passages acciirately 
sung. 

Bbistol (Fishponds). — Excellent teaching alone could have 
produced the results attained in the individual examination, for 
not only were the songs sung with exceptional ability, but the 
tests were taken with a quiet ease which left little to be desired. A 
long and varied programme of choral music (including Smart's 
Fishermaidens sung by the seniors, and three part-songs sung by 
the juniors) brought out many excellent points in the choral classes. 
The parts were well balanced, the voices well trained, the words 
clear and the attack good. It was altogether an interesting per- 
formance. 

Cheltenham (Church of England). — ^A good selection of songs, 
intelligent singing, and readiness in performing the sight-tests, 
were three noteworthy points. Only one or two of the students 
showed signs of nervousness. The juniors sang with much charm 
a selection of Rubinstein's Duets, while the seniors performed 
two choruses by Luard Selby, and a part-song by Schumann. 
A new departure, and one much to be commended, was the forma- 
tion of a choir of mixed voices from the men's and women's colleges. 
Only three part-songs were sung ; but it is obvious that if this plan 
were more generally adopted — ^where adoption is possible — the 
standard of the music performed might be considerably raised, 
with advantage to the students. The experiment proved a decided 
success. 

Cheltenham (Ladies' College). — Tliere were only five students 
to be examined, but they acquitted themselves creditably in the 
various tests. The students of both years joined together for the 
choral music ; but so little is possible with small numbers like 
these, that probably a good course of classical songs in unison 
would be more valuable to the students. 
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Chichester. — The choral work of the students took the form 
of ail operetta, Princess Zara, performed by students of both years. 
An excellent effect in the choruses was obtained by their being 
sung by all the students, whether on or off the stage. The operetta 
was sung as well as acted with great spirit. The practical examina- 
tion was attended with good results, the students having been 
well prepared both for the song and the practical tests. 

Darlington. — The practical tests were fluently and intelhgently 
sung, as were also the songs, an excellent selection of which had 
been prepared for the examination. At the evening concert 
the seniors gave a sympathetic performance of Cowen's Daughter 
of the Sea. Tlie jimiors sang a couple of part-songs, and both joined 
in Faning's Coronjoiion Sang. On the whole, music is well cared 
for in this college. 

Derby. — ^The singing of the tests was from the staff notation, 
and was entirely satisfactory. The selection and performance 
of the songs was excellent, although a certain number of students 
exhibited signs of nervousness which detracted from the general 
effect. The choral music took the form of a public concert, when 
Cowen's Daughter of the Sea was sung with great variety of ex- 
pression by die seniors, and a semi-dramatic cantata Round the 
Fair World (Boeckel), which gave opportunity for some charming 
singing, by the juniors. Bo& choruses sang with obvious enjoy- 
ment, and had been thoroughly prepared for both choral and 
individual work. 

Durham. — The students showed signs of careful preparation, 
and although a certain amoimt of nervousness was observable, 
there was not enough to spoil the performance of either songs or 
tests. The juniors sang Hoffmann's Song of the Norns, which was 
really beyond their powers. It is diflBcult music, and might well 
have been left until the second year of study. The performance, 
as might have been expected, was not satisfactory. The words 
were not clear, and the chorus, although singing well in tune, had 
an inclination to close their mouths on the high notes. The dulness 
of the music chosen for the seniors seemed to infect all alike. There 
was no spirit in the performance, and the students sang the music 
as if they were thoroughly weary of it. Here again the words were 
not clear. It would have been much more satisfactory had seniors 
and juniora joined and given a really satisfactory performance 
of one work — say The Song of the Norns. 

•Edge Hill. — ^A number of the songs could hardly have be«i 
classed as standard songs, but they were well sung, and tlie prepara- 
tion of the students showed signs of great care. An excellent 
concert was given in the evening, the seniors singing (without 
music) Lahee's Sleeping Beauty. The work was trying; for the 
solo voices, but on the whole, if we except a few lapses from pure 
intonation, the performance was most praiseworthy. The jimiors 
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with intelligence and a fair amount of expression of feeling. Much 
care had evidently been spent upon both the choral and individual 
preparation. 

Truro. — ^Two years' struggle with what was originally un- 
promising musical material, produced results which, if not iHilliant, 
reflect great credit upon those concerned in the teaching. (But 
why should students, educated in the Elementary Schools, enter 
the Training Colleges unable, not only to read, but even to sing at 
all?) The sight testa were simg from the staflF in a fairly efficient 
manner, although, as was natural, the comparative novelty of the 
subject induced a considerable amount of nervousness. The 
choral singing was thoroughly satisfactory, being crisp, intelligent 
and musical. The programme consisted of part-songs for the jimiors, 
and Faning's cantata. Buttercups and Daisies, for the seniors. 

Wandsworth. — The performance of the song did not reach a 
very high level, but the singing of the note and time tests was 
fairly good. The results of the ear-test were disappointing. 
The choral programme was varied in character. Elgai* s two 
part-songs were performed in good taste, but it was in the singing 
of Ebner's Mass that the chorus particularly excelled. It is evident 
that the choral work in the collie receives special attention. 

Warrington. — Only one student out of fifty -nine was withdra\ni. 
The selection of songs was first-rate, and the singing of them 
reached a very high standard of excellence. In fact all the prac- 
tical examination was completely satisfactory. The choir, aug- 
mented by tenors and basses from outside the college, and a small 
band of strings, gave an admirable perfonnance of Stainer's 
DaugJder of Jairus, and Spohr's God, Thou art Great. The solos 
were very well sung. The music in this college is in excellent hands, 
and is treated as a humanising influence, not as a dry study. 

*Whitblands. — The songs, although carefully prepared and 
well studied, were only sung with moderate success, several 
of the students being very nervous, chiefly from the fact that solo 
singing was not, and never could be, among their accomplishments. 
The jimiors performed three part-songs by Hiller and Hatton in a 
way that showed that they had been very carefully trained. Oowen's 
cantata, A Daughter of the Sea, was really beautifully sung, the 
solo parts being rendered with real feeling. The seniors were well- 
balanced, and sang with restraint and a pureness of intonation 
that were refreshing. 

Day Colleges for AIistrrsses. 

Birmingham (University). — The inclusion of certain of 
Grounod^s *' sacred '' songs, and one or two others of a like kind, 
marred an otherwise good selection of songs. Much care had been 
spent upon the preparation of all the practical tests, the perfor- 
mance of which in many cases reachod a high level. A short pro- 
gramme of part songs was gone thi*ough by the students with 
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and Bishop, and offered considerable scope for delicacy of expression, 
and clearness of attack. 

Leeds. — ^Although the songs were well sung, the more important 
part of tlie individual exambiation was not very successful, owing 
to circumstances whicL will probably be remedied next year. 
It is pleasant to turn from the practical examination to the choral 
work. A well-balanced chorus sang selections from Hiawatha's 
Wedding Feast with great spirit and evident pleasure. The freshness 
of the voices, the clearness of ^le words, and sharpness of attack 
made the performance a most enjoyable one, although the general 
effect would have been improved by a little more attention to 
light and shade. 

•Liverpool (University College). — Training the student for 
the certificate examination must be uphill work. Music appeared to 
be only one of a set of subjects which have to be " got up," and does 
not enter into their lives in the least, as is sj often the case elsewhere. 
The selection of the songs was excellent, but their beauty seemed 
quite lost on the students. The tests were only fairly well performed 
and the choral work was meagre. One student had not thought 
it worth his while to return from the Whitsuntide holiday in time 
for the examination. 

Manchester (Owens College). — The students were all well 
prepared for the examination, and sang their songs and practical 
tests with considerable fluency. The music for the juniors had 
evidently Ijeen chosen because of value which it possessed as practice. 
Echoes was sung with real lightness. The chorus was a fine one, 
the voices were fresh and the singing showed every sign of good 
choir training. The seniors sang three choi'uses by Handel and 
Mendelssohn really splendidly, the tone being beautifully clear. 
Not a point of interest was missed, and altogether the performance 
was well worth hearing. 

Newcastle. — ^That the students had been prepared for the 
examination by a true music lover was evident in everything done 
by the students. The list of songs contained nothing that was 
not of the very best, and the selection and perfoimance of the 
choral music was beyond praise. The programme was so good 
that it deserves to appear in full : — 

Ktbix From " Missa Papae Marcellas " (S.S.A.T.B.B.) Palestrina. 

U>BiOAli ^ Sweet honey-sucking bees " (S.S.A.T.B.) ... Wilbye, 

BUB ... " Wake ! Awake " (from " Wachet auf ") ... Bach, 

dtaAL ... " Great Qod of Love " (eight parts) ... PearKdL 

^ There is beauty on the mountain " Oom, 

yo ... " The Knight's Tomb " Stanford. 

diflBuMilt to say in which piece the chorus excelled ; 
atkxi must be made of the singing of the Kyrie, 
musical intelligence reached a standard which 
b. 
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